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THE NEED OF IMPROVED QUARANTINE STATIONS, 
The threatened invasion of our seaports by cholera 
has rapidly grown into sire f as day after day 


new ships from the infected ports of Europe have an- 
chored in the mouth of the harbor of New York, which 
may be said to be the principal gateway of the conti- 
nent. 

The federal government has, by its declaration of 
quara..tine, re-enforeed the local authorities. Under 
the circumstances, the absolute exclusion of cholera 
should be an easy task. The situation of New York, 


‘|thagreat tracts of uninhabited territory near it, the 


small width of water to be patroled, are factors that 
facilitate the health officers’ work. The pecuniary in- 
terests involved in the exclusion of cholera, and the re- 
sources of the United States which should be at com- 
mand for resisting it, are additional factors that should 
work for its exclusion. 

While this state of things obtains, the methods 
hitherto adopted by the health authorities are open to 
criticism. The antiquated idea of quarantine, which 
is the detention of all persons arriving from infected 
ports, and their confinement on board of the infected 
vessels, has been carried out to the letter. Instead of 
promptly removing the passengers to salubrious places 
and fighting the disease with nature’s weapons—fresh 
air, good food, and pure water—the least possible 
thought seems to have been given to these great 
weapons of the sanitarian. Ships from the infected 
ports are detained. Crowded as they are at this sea- 
son, they are left at anchor, with all their passengers 
and crew on board, fit places for the germs to incubate 
in. If disease breaks out upon them, the sick may 
sooner or later be removed. Adequate disinfection is 
impossible under such circumstances, but the best 
that could be done is not accomplished. The additional 
incentive to the plague of anxiety of mind is superadd- 
ed to the other conditions—conditions of man’s own cre- 
ation. Communication with the ships is virtually cut 
off, and the unfortunate passengers are thrown at once 
into a quarantine of isolation, in accordance with the 
traditions of the last century. 

The proper course would seem to be the establish- 
ment of rational quarantine stations on shore. At 
Sandy Hook, at the mouth of New York Bay, there is 
a tract of government property which would be admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose. Some miles to the 
eastward on the sandy shores of Long Island there are 
isolated beaches which are ideal places for the purpose. 
Fire Island is a beach or sand spit, separated by a 
large bay from Long Island proper, and facing on the 
ocean. Here there is a large hotel which might be 
appropriated for the well, while special stations could 
be established for those seriously sick and for the con- 
valescent. Other places equally well adapted for such 
uses could be named. 

At last a better outlook seems at hand. Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, of this city, has privately chartered the 
large and commodious steamboat Stonington, and to 
her the cabin passengers from one of the detained 
ships, the Normannia, are to be transferred. Very 
aptly he is the son of a partner of George Peabody, 
who by similar acts of philanthropy made Ameri- 
ean generosity famous. Other citizens have made 
tenders which have facilitated the work. 

The lesson of the occasion should not be lost. It 
has shown that New York is without proper means for 
resisting the importation of disease. For this port, 
above all others, a great quarantine station should be 
permanently established. Instead of two little islands 
built up on sboals in the bay, Swinburne and Hoff- 
man Islands, there should be a quarantine and deten- 
tion ground of several hundred acres extent, with the 


"| pest possible sanitary appliances, water supply and 


drainage arrangements. 
$$ 
THE SECOND BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
Nearly eighty years have passed since General An- 
drew Jackson won his fame in the defense of New 
Orleans against the British army, concentrated on its 
capture. His defense of the position and the strategy 


as 
une | he displayed in it were, to a certafn extent, an impor- 


tant step toward the presidential chair which he sub- 


88 | sequently occupied. We can weli conceive the inter- 
188 | est felt all over the United States when the news of 


the victory was received by the slow processes of mail 
coach and mounted mail carrier. In many places the 
news of the battle and of its result must have been 


a simultaneously received. There were then no prelimi- 


nary details, sent by telegraph all over acontinent, no 
hourly display on bulletin boards of the record of 
American or English success in the different phases of 
the battle. 

Eighty years later all is changed. Again a battle is 


wae | fought in New Orleans. It is not a battle of armies, but 


of two individuals, The railroads have furnished pa- 
The 


telegraph transmits preliminary bulletins as to the ex- 
act physical condition of the competitors. When the 
contest begins, every feature in it is telegraphed far 
and wide, so that three thousand miles away the re- 
sults are almost as quickly known as at the ring side. 








The crowded streets of distant cities, filled with peo- 
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ple waiting. for balletise up to midnight of the event- 
ful day, the daily press over the brutality 
of the thing in one column and 
the space in other columns to deseribing it, preach a 
curious sermon. It is questionable if any event for 
years past has excited the same widespread interest as 
the prize fight in New Orleans.. The people showed 
that the old love for a physical contest was alive. The 
supposed advance in civilization has not cured their 
love for it—it has only made them a little ashamed of 
it. The coming presidential contest will hardly prove 
more exciting than the story of the downfall of the 
world’s pugilistic champion. 

The development of personal contests since the days 
of the classic athletes of Greece and Rome has to an 
extent brought us back to their methods. No fight of 
recent time has been conducted in costume more in ac- 
cordance with the old gymnastic customs. Even the 
old cestus or armor for the hands, used by the Greeks 
and Romans to make the blow a more severe one, 
found its representative in the five ounce gloves of the 
modern contestants. These, worn to bring the affair 
ostensibly within the statutes of the law, if anything 
made the blows more severe than if the bare hands 
bad been used. 

The methods of training have been notable in the 
tendency to light gymnastics. The great effort to at- 
tain quickness of action seems in the case of the victor 
to have been so successful as to win for him the fight. 
The skipping rope was a favorite with both contest- 
ants in their training. The picture presented to the 
mind’s eye of a modern Hercules skipping the rope like 
a school girl is, to say the least, a curious one. 

The contest of Dares and Entellus, described in the 
Eneid by Virgil, and parodied by Thomas Moore in 
his matchless verse, has been cited as analogous. In 
both cases there was a difference in age, but where 
Virgil gave the victory to the older man, better train- 
ing, better ability, or some factor or factors, gave the 
prize in New Orleans to the younger contestant. 

In the methods of the fight there is room for a feel- 
ing of interest. The general principles of the winner 
were repeated blows upon the same part of the body and 
face of his opponent. In the ScrEnTIFIC AMERICAN 
SuPPLEMENT, No. 776, we gave an article descriptive 
of the points on the human person most susceptible to 
the effects of a blow. These were given as the gist 
of the explanations by Dr. Philip E. Donlin, the coro- 
ner’s physician of this city, who has made coma and 
shock a special study. In the recent contest, one of 
these blows were nearly given, which, it is stated, would 
have ended the contest much earlier, had it been 
received. 

The ethics of the affair take another aspect. By 
making himself champion of the world the victor has 
opened for himself a business career which other- 
wise, even under the auspices of his former millionaire 
employer, he would never have had. He at once ac- 
quires a small fortune in the stakes at issue, He will 
next travel through the country and exhibit himself, 
and at the end of a year, with proper management, he 
can afford to retire as a capitalist and live sumptuously 
on the returns from his invested capital. 

All this shows that the world has not greatly changed 
from the days when the Roman mobs clamored for 
“bread and games.” The fact that to witness three 
prize fights over $100,000 in admission fees were paid 
by the spectators tells a strange story. Railroads, 
hotels, and the telegraph all reaped immense returns, 
and the daily press can wish, if not for more worlds, at 
least for more Sullivans to be conquered. 


oro” 


“Footprints tn the Sands of Time.” 


Quarrymen operating in the Portland sandstone 
quarries in the Connecticut Valley recently blasted 
outa block, 130 feet beneath the earth’s surface, that 
was spotted with very interesting and curious marks. 
The marks, according to scientific men, are footprints 
of the Anisichnus deweyanus, which was very common 
in the valley several million years ago, the beast being 
a combination crocodile-bird. 

It is the opinion of Prof. William North Rice, of 
Wesleyan University, to whom the fossil slab was sold 
for one hundred dollars, that at the time the deweya- 
nus flourished there was no Connecticut River, but 
in place of it a bay that was fifteen miles wide, ex- 
tending from the sound to the border of Massachu- 
setts. In that epoch, a good many million years since, 
this crocodile-bird used to bathe in the bay, then come 
out of it, shake himself, and gambol awhile on the 
plastic micaceous sand, then on top of the earth ; and 
so he left his mark on it. In time the sand became 
gelid, the world grew over it, and now workmen toil- 
ing in the bowels of the earth, 130 feet below its sur- 
face, come on the playground of the Anisichnus 
deweyanus ; and a studying the tracks im- 
printed in the sandstone is able to tell just what sort 
of a creature strode about in the Connecticut Valley 
when Time was a babe. Wonderful, indeed, is the eye 
of Science, even when it wears spectacles and follows 
the humdrum vocation of teaching the modern dude. 
—Stone. 
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Personal Becoliections of Eminent Men. 
BY DR. P. H. VANDER WEYDE. 

Prof. Kaiser, astronomer, of the University of Ley- 
den, Holland. 

Prof. Olmsted, physicist, of Yale College, New Haven. 

On my fifteenth birthday my father said: “I un- 
packed that box in the attic, about which you asked 
what there was in it. You can nowsee.” I rushed up 
stairs and found a middle-sized Gregorian telescope 
set up before the window, and pointed to the south. 
| rushed down again to thank him, and he said he 
wanted that I should begin with seeing for myself, 
what he had only read in the books, that the sun 
turns around its axis really in 28 days; and had won- 
dered what this period had to do with the revolution 
of the moon around the earth, which also takes 28 
days, while the distance of the moon from the earth is 
very nearly the same as the distance of the surface of 
the sun from its center. This is one of the puzzles 
which his thoughtfal mind occasionally brought for- 
ward, and which I never could solve. He told me, fur- 
ther, that this telescope had been offered to him for 
sale, that he had requested General Krayenhoff to in- 
spect it, that the general pronounced it very old 
fashioned but good at that, very serviceable for a 
student in astronomy, and worth far more than the 
price asked. It was provided with dark glass eye 
pieces, so as to adapt it for observations of the sun 
spots. I have for a long time preserved the drawings 
made from day to day of the continual change of 
position of the sun spots in the summer of that same 
year, 1828. 

No wonder that I soon became very desirous for the 
acquaintance of astronomers, among whom in later 
years Prof. Kaiser, of the Leyden University, was the 
most eminent. He was one of the pioneers in the 
enormous improvements made during the succeeding 
twenty years in the method of mounting telescopes. 

Our principal conversation at the last meeting in 
March, 1849, was about Maedler’s new book on as- 
tronomy, which I had bought in Germany, where it 
had just been published, and in which I found for the 
first time the theory brought forward that the sun’s 
enormous high temperature was simply the result of 
the mutual gravitation of one million earths united. 
This suited me, as I never had been able to believe in 
Herschel’s hypothesis that the sun was a dark body 
surrounded with a luminous atmosphere. I held that 
Herschel was deluded to follow the then prevailing 
fashion to make all heavenly bodies inhabitable, not 
even excluding the sun and moon; and, therefore, he 
held that the sun was a dark, comfortably cool body, 
on the surface of which human beings or perhaps 
angels lived, in a perpetual day, produced by a stratum 
of luminous clouds in the upper regions of their 
atmosphere. The novelty of this idea made it popular, 
especially in France, where Fontenelle published a 
book entitled “Sur la Pluralité des Mondes,” which, 
being written in the most elegant language, was soon 
in the hands of almost every French scholar, and was 
then as much talked about as is now the case with 
Tyndall's book, ‘‘ Heat as a Mode of Motion.” 

Maedler’s book interested Prof. Kaiser so much 
that I left it with him, as I had read it all, and I re- 
joiced that my belief, which was originally that of 
Newton, was akin to that of Prof. Kaiser, one of the 
most eminent astronomers of the time. 

Prof. Kaiser soon after published a book on astron- 
omy, similar to that which was published on the sun 
by Father A. Seechi, of Rome, in 1870, and recently by 
Prof. Langley, of Washington, each of them fully up 
to the standard of knowledge at the time of their pub- 
lication. 

After arriving in New York in May, 1869, I saw to 
my joy the announcement that Prof. Olmsted, of 
Yale College, New Haven, would give in the Taber- 
nacle (at that time in Broadway, near Reade Street) a 
lecture on the nature of the sun. This being exactly 
the subject which I had been so earnestly discussing 
before leaving Europe, I was very anxious to hear the 
opinion of an American savant on it. 

I inust confess that I was somewhat surprised to find 
that Prof. Olmsted only explained the idea of Her- 
schel, and went into details about the cool surface 
with a perpetual day, and that the luminous rays 
reaching us from the sun carried no heat with them, 
but that this heat was only developed in our earth 
when the rays reached its surface, and that the sun 
spots proved this theory, as they were nothing but 
holes in the luminous envelope, through which holes 
we saw the dark, solid and cool body of the solar globe 
itself. 

After the lecture I could not help asking for con- 
versation with the professor, and I brought forward 
the argument of Maedler, about gravitation as a 
cause of heat, that a million earths piled together 
“s one mass must necessarily become heated by im- 
jmense pressure, which the interior parts had to endure 
by the weight of the superincumbent masses, not to 
Speak of the heat developed at the moment of their 
collision when uniting. Prof. Olmsted, however, 
denied that gravitation had anything to do with their 
holding together, that they might hold together by 
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simple cohesion, “‘ the same as is the case with a lump 
of sugar.” These were his own words. 

I could scarcely believe my own ears, when I heard 
this out of the mouth of a college professor, and would 
surely have disbelieved that he made sch a statement 
if it had been told me by somebody else. But when I 
saw that he ignored gravitation in such a case, and as- 
serted that a mass like the sun was held together by 
cohesion alone, it was overwhelming for me, and I 
concluded that further talk would have to be post- 
poned to a more suitable time and place. 


Nancy Hanks’ Record Beaten by a Bicycle. 

It is but a few days ago that all previous records of 
fast trotting for the distance of one mile, on a circular 
track, were beaten by the performance of Nancy 
Hanks, who trotted a mile in 2 minutes 7 seconds. The 
trotting of a mile in such quick time, and the fast time 
which has also been made in other recent records, is 
now conceded to have been largely aided by the em- 
ployment of a pneumatic tire upon the wheels of the 
sulkies, an improvement first introduced in connection 
with the safety bicycle. But even the wonderful 
record of Nancy Hanks has now been beaten by a rider 
upon a safety bicycle. This was achieved by Arthur 
A. Zimmerman, of the New York Athletic Club, at 
Hampden Park, Springfield, Sept. 9, the rider cover- 
ing the distance of a mile in 2 minutes 6$ seconds, and 
thus beating the record established by Nancy Hanks 
by one-fifth of a second. It is to be noted, however, 
that Nancy Hanks has a record of trotting a mile on 
the kite-shaped track in the time of 2 minutes 5Y sec- 
onds. The advantages offered by such a track over 
the half mile circular track at Springfield are supposed 
to fully equal the difference made in the time of the 
trotting record, and the trial of the wheel against the 
horse upon a kite-shaped track will now be looked for 
with the greatest interest, as, under equal conditions, 
the bicycle rider has already beaten the fastest horse 
trotting record. 

There is no telling where future contests will end, 
either with horses or men. Since July 20, this year, 
when the first pneumatic sulky was used in a race, 
there has simply been a revolution in trotting records, 
One strange thing about the new wheels with these 
ball bearings is that the horses are not tired a bit after 
a fast heat, and can repeat again and again. They 
seem to push the horse along, there is no vibration, 
and they are from three to five seconds faster at least 
than the old wheel. 

ee 
The Rubber Hat Bag Industry. 
BY I. A. SHERMAN. 

The manufacturers of straw and other hats have 
adopted for a long time the use of the rubber hat bag 
in forming the shape of this piece of head covering. In 
speaking of othe: hats than straw its use is not so ex- 
tensive, being limited to a few qualities of felt, but in 
the straw braid it now is fairly indispensable. It does 
not altogether fill the bill, however, and its points of 
unreliability will be noted. 

The rubber hat bag is shaped very much like a hat, 
the crown being more conical and the rim as broad as 
the Mexican sombrero, The schedule of measurements 
given by one manufacturer will allow an idea to be 
formed of their dimensions. In his particular bags the 
diameter of the crown at the base on the outside is 634 
inches and at the top 4 to 4% inches, with a height of 
4, 5, or 6 inches. The rim is from 204¢ to 26 inches wide 
and ¥, or 4 inch thick. The crowns are sometimes 
made oblong, and again nearly square. It has a pe- 
culiar look, but, closely examined, it isa triumph of 
workmanship. Made of the purest and finest Para, it 
is very flexible and yielding notwithstanding its thick- 
ness, three times that of some mats, or equal to a four- 
ply packing. It has a very smooth finish, and it brings 
$2.25 per pound, and when it is considered that these 
articles range from 344 to 5%; pounds in weight each, 
an idea can be formed of the expense of keeping a fac- 
tory supplied with them. 

The mode of their use varies. Each factory has its 
manner of using them, and as a rule it is asecret of the 
workshop. Broadly speaking, the wooden hat block 
rests in a strong frame, the straw is riveted to the rub- 
ber bag at the edge of the rim, and then a hydraulic 
press comes down on to the inverted hat bag, which is 
filled with water, with a force of nine hundred pounds. 
The water evenly fills out the rubber hat bag and its 
shape is communicated to the straw braid, one hat 
after another passing through this process as rapidly 
as they can be fastened and pressed. 

Straw men, however, vary largely in some steps in 
the method. Some use hot steam, others cold water, 
and others heat the press. Some place a piece of sole 
leather between the bag and the straw, the idea being 
that the gum is too yielding and allows the straw to 
bury itself in the rubber. This is a logical conclusion, 
an illustration of it being found in the billiard cushion, 
which must have a wire or some rigid surface at point 
of contact to prevent the elasticity of the gum doing 
the opposite of what was intended. Another class of 
manufacturers use unvulcanized bags, on the theory 
that the heat of the steam will perform the work of 
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vulcanization. One method is good for a certain class 
of work, and a second fora different, and so the theo- 
ties of the different manufacturers cannot be safely 
criticised. 

Some braids are finer than others and the finish must 
be nicely done, and in that case greater care and finer 
implements must be used. In cheaper straws less care 
needs to be used, and the bag may be inferior so far as 
the efficaciousness of the method at the moment is con- 
cerned. Unvulcanized rubber bags are used for felt 
hats. 

Indispensable as the rubber hat bag is considered to 
be by the largest straw manufacturers, there'is a vague 
idea that it will be some day greatly improved or else 
superseded. In the first place it is expensive, and capi- 
tal is consumed at arapid rate in the outfit. Hach 
manufacturer buys as few as possible, but it can rea- 
dily be seen that too much economy in this direction 
would interfere with the rapid handling of labor. The 
process of riveting the rim to the rubber is a slow one 
comparatively, and considering the great number of 
hats that have to be made in a factory, it is not speedy 
enough. Then the wear and tear of the bag is a dis- 
couraging factor. A bag often goes to pieces the first 
time it is put in the press, while some last a month. 
The reasons for this are manifold. Steam, when used, 
is very destructive to rubber, and the bag often gets 
over-vulcanized. The cement at the junction of the 
crown and rim is sometimes faulty, and the bag gives 
out at that point.. The rivets tear the rim to pieces if 
care is not used. The circumferential rim on the press 
will destroy the edge of the bag, if care is not used. 
Then workmen are ignorant of the constituents of rnb- 
ber, and will neglect the care of the bag when not in 
use, or put it to uses for which it was not intended. 

In the unvaleanized bags they will become overcured 
and rotten, falling to pieces. Some manufacturers line 
the costly bags with the unvuleanized, which is claimed 
to be an advantage. The vulcanized bag is thus pro- 
tected by one which costs one-quarter as much, and 
the unvuleanized gradually becomes vulcanized where 
steam is used. Unvuleanized rubber is used also for 
patching, manufacturers undertaking to repair their 
bags, which they do with more or leas success. 

The rubber hat bag industry is not a large one. Few 
companies care to have anything to do with it, as it is 
a specialty in which great care and skill have to be ex- 
ercised with, after all, variable results. Peculiar as it 
may seem, many rubber men never heard of the rub- 
ber bag. A leading manufacturer the other day con- 
fessed his ignorance of the subject, except that he had 
thought they were the covers used by coachmen for 
their hats in rainy weather. In another place a dozen 
salesmen guessed at what they might be like, the sub- 
ject being entirely new. One of the largest concerns 
in the country made a few, and did well with them, so 
far as a good article was concerned, bat they quickly 
abandoned the business after the first bateh. It is an 
article which ought to receive the attention of the in- 
ventor, for if it could be improved, the principle could 
be applied to many other manufactures than that of 
the straw hat industry.—IJndia Rubber World. 
ee api tte 

The Arrow Poison in the New Hebrides. 

M. Dantec has examined and experimented with the 
arrow poison used by the natives of the New Hebrides. 
He finds that it contains neither vegetable poison nor 
serpent virus, but consists vf earth impregnated with 
vegetable matter taken from marshy places and con- 
taining Pasteur’s vibrion septique, or bacillus of malig- 
nant edema and also the bacillus of tetanus. If the 
arrows have been kept a long time, or have been much 
exposed to the sun, the vibrion septiqgue may have been 
destroyed; the danger then is from tetanus. When 
the arrrows have been freshly prepared and the vibrion 
septique is still active, a wound from them causes death 
in a guinea pig from septicemia in from twelve to 
fifteen hours; tetanus, which takes longer than that 
period of time to develop, does not under these circum- 
stances show itself. It is interesting to remark that 
the horse is unknown in these islands, consequently 
the theory of the equine origin of tetanus would seem 
to be negatived by these researches.— Lancet. 


Detection of Frozen Meat. 

The process adopted by the author for distinguish- 
ing between fresh meat and that which has been pre- 
served in the frozen state consists in expressing a little 
blood or meat juice from the sample, and examining it 
under the microscope. The whole operation must be 
performed quickly, in order to prevent any drying up 
of the liquid under examination. When the juice of 
fresh flesh is thus examined, it ie seen io contain 
numerous red corpuscles, which are normai in color, 
and float in a clear serum. In the case ef blood from 
frozen flesh, the corpuscles have dissulved in the serurs 
under the influence of the low temperature, and not a 
single normal red corpusele can be secn. The hemo- 
globin escapes into the serum, and appears as irregular 
yellow-brown crystals. These may be frequently seen 
by the naked eye, but, in every case, ean be readily de- 














tected under the microscope.— Maijean, in J. Pharm. 
Chim., Chem. Zeit. yan 
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AN IMPROVED NECK YOKE. 

The simple harness attachment shown in the illus- 
tration is mainly designed for securing the breast 
straps to the neck yoke, although capable of other 
It has been patented by Mr. Lewis W. Roth- 
As shown more in 


uses. 
rock, of Morrisdale Mines, Pa. 





ROTHROCK’S NECK YOKE ATTACHMENT. 


detail in the smal! view, the attachment consists of a 
ring having parallel arms, supporting a roller remov 
ably held in position by a bolt, there being on the bolt 
a loose sleeve slightly longer than the roller, pre- 
venting the binding of the arms against the roller. 
The device is light and strong and saves the breast 


straps from wear. 
OO 


AN IMPROVED LIQUID-MEASURING DEVICE. 
The measuring draw cock, with its connections, 
shown herewith, affords convenient means of filling 





vessels of different sizes and kinds, and automatically 
catting off the delivery when the supply 
reaches any desired point in the receiving 
vessel. The improvement was patented 
August ®, 1892, by Mr. Jacoh Roos. The 
draw cock body is preferably made in two 
parte to facilitate its manufacture, and at 
the junction of the two parts is a vertical 
slideway for the liquid-controlling gate, an 
upwardly extending rod from which ter- 
minates in a ball weight. The discharge 
nozzle has on its vertical portion three ribs, 
and a plate spring, serving to keep it erect 
when inserted in a bung hole. On the front 
side of the guide box in which slides the 
liquid-controlling gate is pivoted a bell crank 
lever, a laterally projecting toe from the 
upright member of which is adapted to enter 
a notch in the rod extending upward from 
the gate, to hold the ijatter in elevated or 
open position, and in a vertical perforation 
in one of the ribs on the spout slides a trig- 
ger rod, on the lower end of which is an invert- 
ed cup, forming a float. The upper portion of the trigger 
rod is adjustably connected with the horizontal member 
of the bell crank lever, the rod being vertically adjusted 
to set the float at the point to which it is desired the 


liquid should rise in the receiving vessel. When a 
cask or other vessel is to be filled, the float is set as 
desired, and the gate is raised, the rod extending up- 
ward from it being engaged by the lever; but, when 


the liquid rises sufficiently to raise the float, the lever 
is rocked by ite engagement with the trigger rod, and 
the gate is dropped to cut off the flow of the liquid 
automatically. An inlet, threaded to receive a screw 








BOOP FILLING APPARATUS. 


Scientific American, 


plug, in the longitudinal passage of the body, pro- 
vides for the introduction of liquid to the cask through 
a funnel when so desired. A pair of prop legs, at the 
rear of the inlet, may be ineerted slightly in the cask 
when necessary to afford support to the draw cock 
body near the funnel. The device may thus be used 
to safely fill any vessel, or partly fill it, cutting off the 
flow according to its adjustment, and thereby serving 
as a measure of quantity or as a safety tapping faucet. 

Further information relative to this improvement 
may be obtained of Messrs. D. Rich & Co., who are 
agents therefor, at No. 22 Park Place, New York 
City, where also the apparatus may be seen in 
operation. 

—_————s +O - 
AN EFFICIENT GLASS-POLISHING MACHINE. 

A machine for polishing the beveled edges of plate 
glass is shown in the accompanying illustration, its 
construction being designed to increase the capacity 
of such machines and reduce the cost of labor. The 
connecting rods from the crank wheels of the drive 
shaft are connected with a transverse rod, and with 
the latter are connected longitudinally ranging guide 
rods having bearings in brackets at the sides of two 
beds on which the glass to be polished is laid. At each 
end of these guide rods are secured vertical brackets 
or standards supporting cross bars on which are held 
laterally adjustable longitudinal rubber-carrying bars. 
An end view of one of the rubber-carrying bars, with 
a rubber in position, is shown in the small view, the 
bar having at each end an overhanging angle iron 
with a set screw for clamping it in position, and the 
bars being longitudinally slotted and having vertical 
recesses to receive the studs of the rubbers. The beds 
are far enough apart to afford a passageway between 
them, so that one attendant can conveniently examine 
and attend to the inner rubbers of each bed in addi- 
tion to having the usual access to the outer rubbers. 
In large work the plates may be placed on both tables, 
bridging the passage, the rubbers being then removed 
from the central bars, or the bars being bodily re- 
moved. The frame carrying the rubbers is recipro- 





MAXIMILIAN’S GLASS-POLISHING MACHINE. 


cated from the drive shaft through the connecting 
rods, and the single machine with one attendant is 
designed to perform the work of two machines and 
two attendants. 

Further information relative to this improvement 
may be had of the patentee, Mr. Ferdinand K. Maxi- 
milian, at Jacques Kahn’s, Nos. 27 to 31 Bleecker 
Street, New York City, where the machine may be 
seen in operation. 
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AN IMPROVED BOLT-THREADING MACHINE. 

The screw-cutting die head, or bolt-threading ma- 
chine, shown in the illustration in perspective and in 
section, is the invention of Mr. James A. Becher, of 
Mishawaka, Ind., and has been patented in the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
The head, shown closed in the per- 
spective view, is used for heavy as well 
as for light work, and can be made to 
earry a dozen sets of dies or more, as 
desired. The turret die carrier, hav- 
ing opening and closing jaws, is mount- 
ed on suitable standards secured toa 
lathe or screw-cutting machine spin- 
die in such a manner that the axis of 
the turret is transverse with its axis of 
rotation. The turret jaws may be 
opened and closed at any stage in the 
work without stopping the machine, 
and the jaws may be rotated to bring 
any pair of the series of the cutting 
dies into operation, and concentric 
with the axis of rotation of the lathe 
or screw-cutting spindle. The same 
device may be used as a revolving 
head by dispensing with the lever and 
adding some extra mechanism to open 
and close the head while in revolution, 
making a reliable and labor-saving 
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machine for light work from one inch down. With 
this turret no time is lost by backing out of dies after 
thread is cut, and the machine requires one less pulley 
on line shaft, and one less belt between line shaft 
and counter, than usual, dispensing also with friction 
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APPARATUS FOR DISTRIBUTING OIL 
UPON WATER. 


clutch. Further particulars in regard to this improve- 
ment may be obtained of the patentee. 


A DEVICE TO DISTRIBUTE OIL ON WATER. 

A device whereby oil may be distributed upon the 
water around a vessel, to modify the force of the 
waves, is shown in the illustration, and has been pat- 
ented by Mr. Sidney I. Prescott, of No. 154 Tompkins 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The device is shown in sec- 
tion in Fig. 1, and consists of a float made of wood, or 
wood and cork, to the underside of which is secured 
an oil tube having at one end a valve, shown 
in Fig. 2, which may be adjusted to feed the 
oil more or less rapidly. Near the other end 
of the tube is a piston, shown in Fig. 3, capa- 
ble of sliding the length of the tube, the end 
of the tube outside of the piston being 
wholly open to or having a channel com- 
municating with the sea water, which acts 
upon the piston to force the oil through the 
valve at the other end of the tube. The 
distributer is towed by the vessel to dis- 
tribute the oil as desired, the attachment of 
one of the lines to the float being shown in 
the sectional view, Fig. 4. A weight is de- 
signed to be bent into a bight of the tow 
line a short distance from the ship, to serve 
when desired as a governor in cross seas. 

eee 
Improvement of Aluminum. 

An account of a process invented by Rein- 
hardt Mannesmann for increasing the re- 
sistance of aluminum to atmospherical, 
chemical, or mechanical influences is given in the 
Moniteur Scientifique. The inventor says that the 
addition of a little tangsten to pure aluminum or its 
alloys communicates a remarkable resistance to the 
action of cold or hot water, salt water, and other 
reagents. When the proportion of tungsten is suf- 
ficient, the alloys formed offer among other physical 
properties great resistance to traction and tension. 
The proportion of tungsten can be varied within ex- 
tremely wide limits, according to the composition and 
nature of the alloy, and according to the usage for 
which it is destined. The tungsten can be added, 
alloyed with other metals ; still the most advantageous 
way consists in adding the tungsten before the alum- 
inum is melted. 








BECHER’S BREVOLVING-TURRET BULT-THREADING MACHINE, 
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IMPROVED HAND CAMERA. sary to run the cutters over the surface of the screw a| fide and independently constructed a machine of his 


The German edition of “‘ Experimental Science ” con- 
tains the following description of a magazine hand 
camera, invented by Dr. Krugener, which differs in 
some respects from the one described recently in the 
ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN. It has a large finder, which 
includes the same area as the plate upon which the im- 
pression is taken. The finder lens is above the view 
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IMPROVED HAND CAMERA. 





‘ens, and the plates are transferred before the impres- 
sion is taken instead of afterward, as in the camera 
above referred to. 

A mahogany case of convenient form is divided into 
four compartments by horizontal and vertical par- 
titions. Division } contains a mirror, 6’, placed at an 
angle of 45°, which throws the image formed by the 
lens, m, upon the ground glass, p, so that during the 
taking of the impression the position of the object 
may be observed. Division a contains from 12 to 24 
sensitive plates, firmly pressed by a spiral spring, by 
which they are moved forward, when one of the plates 
in division @ is shifted by means of the transferring 
rod, é, so that it may receive the light from the object 
glass, O. The next plate moves in front of the one 
already exposed. Every plate is fixed in a small shield, 
so that the forward plate protects all those behind it 
from the injurious influence of the light. The object 
glass is closed independently of the shutter. The in- 
stantaneous shutter is placed in a compartment in 
front of the objective, and is therefore out of sight and 
protected from injury. It has been suggested as a 
further modification of this camera that the finder 
lens may be a duplicate of the view lens, so that by ar- 
ranging the box to permit of the exposure of two plates 
simultaneously, the instrument may be converted into 
an efficient stereoscopic camera. In this case it would, 
of course, be necessary to shift two plates for each dou- 
ble exposure. 
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ROGERS COLD FORGING PROCESS FOR WOOD 
SCREWS. 

A patent was lately granted to Charles D. Rogers, 
of Providence, R. I., for a cold forging process for mak- 
ing wood screws. By the Rogers method the finished 
screw head, including the slot, is forged upon the end 
of the wire from which screws are produced, a piece of 
wire of the size required to form a screw being cut off 
and pointed by compression between dies, the thread 
being forged thereon by rolling the piece between the 
dies. The ribs of the dies at the commencement of 
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number of times to complete the thread; as the new 
process completes the thread in one movement, it will 
be seen that in speed alone the new process is a long 
step in advance. When the additional advantages of 
the superiority of the new screws over the old are con- 
sidered, it will be seen that Mr. Rogers’ invention 
forms a great improvement in this manufacture. 

Starting with Fig. 1, No. 1, the plain wire is fed au- 
tomatically from the coil of wire by the machine, and 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 show the effect of the successive blows 
given the same piece of metal in the heading machine. 
From a manufacturer's standpoint this is very impor- 
tant. There isno waste. The head of the screw is 
much stronger than when made in the old manner, 
and the shank is tapered from the head to where the 
thread begins. 

Nos. 6 to 11, Fig. 2, show the work of the thread- 
forging dies and clearly illustrate how all of the metal 
is left in the screw, none being wasted, and show 
also how the thread of the screw is raised until it is 
larger than the shank where the thread begins, being 
as large as the shank at its largest point, where the 
head commences. This gives the screw a much firmer 
hold in the wood, and enables the head to fit snugly. 
The screws are stronger than those made by the old 
process, the forging making the material denser, while 
by the process of cutting away the metal to make slots 
in the heads and threads the screws are weakened ia 
proportion to the depth of the threads and width of 
the slot. By this process also the wire used may be 
several sizes smaller than the finished screw. 

The progress made in the manufacture of wood 
screws from 1846 to the present time is shown in Fig. 4 
Tests have been made which show that screws made 
by this new process with a rolled forged surface have 
greater strength to resist the torsional strain of a screw 
driver than cut screws of the same size, made from 
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THE CONE OF FLOWERS. 


wire of the same material and of largerdiameter. The 
danger of splitting the wood where these forged screws 
are used is much less, as the diameter of the threaded 
part is greater than that of the unthreaded part. 

At a recent legal trial in London where the validity 
of Rogers’ invention was questioned, Judge Romer in 
his decision said, ‘‘ I see no ground in the evidence be- 





their operation penetrate the metal to the required 
depth and then force the 
metal by lateral compres- 
sion to expand radially and 
give the required form to 
the thread. 

During a recent visit to 
the works of the American 
Screw Company, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., we were shown 
this process, the 11 small 
cuts illustrating every 
stage from the wire in the 
coil to the finished screw. 
The operation necessary to 
complete the serew from 
the finished serew blank 
No. 5, Fig. 1, to the fin- 
ished screw No. 11, Fig. 2, 
being made by one move- 
ment of the working sur- 
faces (Fig. 8) of the dies 
for forming the thread on 
the screws. 

In the old process of cut- 
ting the threads on the 
screw, which was brought 
to a state of perfection by 
this company, it was neces- 
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Fig. 1.—FROM PLAIN WIRE TO SCREW BLANK. 


Fig. 2.-FROM THE BLANK TO FINISHED SCREW. 


fore me for believing that the defendant has not bona- 
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MAKING WOOD SCREWS. 
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own which he has reason to consider original,” 

The American Screw Company are equipping their 
various factories, three in Providence, RB. [., and one 
in Hamilton, Ontario, with these new forging ma- 
chines as rapidly as possible, and are advised by cable 
that the trials of their machinery at Paris have been 
highly satisfactory to the parties who propose to work 








HINE & ROBERTSON'S STRAIGHT LINE INDICATOR, 


the foreign patents, while the British Screw Company, 
Limited, has been operating its plant at Leeds, Eng- 
land, for several weeks with very satisfactory results. 

PT Es ee re 
STRAIGHT LINE INDICATOR. 

A new indicator, in which a pencil, by means of a 
very simple mechanism, is made to move in a straight 
line, is shown in the illustration. It is made by Mesars. 
Hine & Robertson, of No. 39 Cortlandt Street, New 
York City. This movement is effected by means of a 
parallel motion, and an auxiliary spring that holds the 
parts in such relation to each other that the wear 
comes continually upon one side of the surfaces, there- 
by preventing any appearance of back lash. The 
superiority of this indicator is due to these two fea- 
tures, for this construction permits of lightness in the 
moving parts and accuracy in the guiding mechanism. 

The guiding mechanism consists of a sma!l cam 
fastened to the pencil arm, the face of the eam being 
held by a spring against a roller. The rojler has a 
fixed bearing on the upright, and the cam which rocks 
upon the roller is so shaped as to cause the pencil 
point to move in a straight line. The guiding wechan- 
ism is placed near the fulcrum of the tracing lever to 
prevent high surface velocity of the cam. ‘This con- 
struction enables the machine to trace a line parallel 
with the axis of the drum. The drum is made very 
light, and is provided with a bearing at each end, 
Special attention is given to the fitting of the piston 
and in other details of the mechanism. Engineers who 
have used this indicator speak highly of it. 
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THE CONE OF FLOWERS. 

In prestidigitation flowers have in all times played an 
important part, and they are usually employed in pre- 
ference to other objects, since they give the experi- 
ments a pleasing aspect. But, in most cases, natural 
flowers, especially when it is necessary to conceal their ~ 
presence, are replaced by paper or feather ones, the 
bulk of which is more easily reduced. Such is the case 
in the experiment which we are about to present, and 
which, it must be confessed, requires to be seen from 
some little distance in order that the spectators may, 
without too great an effort of the imagination, be led 
into the delusion that they are looking at genuine 
flowers. However, even seen close by, our trick sur- 
prises one to the same degree as all those that consist 














Fig. 3._SCREW-FORMING SURFACE OF DIE, 


Tuomas J. Stoan—1846, 





Cuaries D. Roesrs— 1876. 





Cnar.ies D. Roerns—-1802. 
Fig. 4.—PROGRESS IN WOOD SCREWS--1846 TO 1892. 


in causing the appearance of more or less bulky ob- 
jects where nothing was 
perceived a few moments 
previous. 

The prestidigitator takes 
a newspaper and forms it 
into a cone before one’s 
eyes. It is impossible to 
suppose the existence here 
of a double bottom, and 
yet the cone, gently shak- 
en, becomes filled with 
flowers that have come 
from no one knows where. 
The number of them even 
becomes so great that they 
soon more than fill the cone 
and drop on and cover the 
floor. 

The two sides of the flo- 
wers emiployed are rep- 
resented in Fig. 2, where 
they are lettered A and B. 
Each flower consists of 
four petals of various col- 
ors, cut with a punch ovt 
of very thin tissue papen_ 
Upon examining Fig. A, 
We see opposite us the pe- 
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tals land 2 nd 8 and 4 gummed together by the ex- 
tremities of their anterior sides, while Fig. B shows us 
the petals 2 and 8 united in the same manner on the 
opposite side. A small, very light and thin steel 
spring, D, formed of two strips soldered together at 
the bottom, and pointing in opposite directions, is 
fixed to the two exterior petals, 1 and 4, of the flower 
and is concealed by a band of paper of the same color 
gummed above. I[t is this spring that, when it is capa- 
ble of expanding freely, opens the flower and gives it 
its voluminous aspect. 

Quite a large number of these flowers (a hundred or 
more), united and held together by means of a thread 
ora rubber band (Pig. 2, C) makes a package small 
enough to allow the operator to conceal it in the palm 
of his hand, only the back of which he allows the spec- 
tators to see while he is forming the paper cone.— La 
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THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

As the time approaches for the dedicatory cere- 
monies next month of the World’s Pair, the full pro- 
gramme of which was printed in last week’s ScrEn- 
TiFIc AMERICAN, increasing public interest in the 
great enterprise is being manifested in many direc- 
tiens. The financial problems affecting the exposition 
have now been definitely settled, and it is assured that 
ample means have been provided to make the fair 
the great success which was promised when it was de- 
cided to hold it in Chieago. The long struggle to ob- 
tain an appropriation of five million dollars from 
Congress at the last session had, it would seem, a most 
happy ending, as Congress substituted for the pro- 
posed loan of $5,500,000 an appropriation of $2,500,000 
in souvenir half dollars. The demand for these coins 
justifies the expectation that the sale of them will 
realize at least $4,000,000, and none of it will have to 
be paid back. Large sums will be obtained by the 
sale of privileges. At the Centennial many fortunes 
were made by those who dispensed refreshments and 
provided various auxiliary entertainments. The 
Chicago directory have knocked every concession 
down to the highest bidder, and have in each case 
exacted heavy bonds. It is even reported that the 
man whe secured the exclusive right to sell peanuts, 
for example, paid the amazing sum of $120,000. All 
these sources of revenue have been looked after with 
a good deai of business shrewdpess. 

The vast grounds and buildings have for the past 
month presented an especially animated spectacle, as 
the work has been pushed with remarkable vigor in 
all departments to have everything in as complete a 
state of forwardness as possible for the dedicatory 
ceremonies, the force of mechanics and laborers hav- 
ing been increased to 10,000. The building of roads 
and paths has been rapidly approaching completion, 
walks and flower beds being laid out on the terraces 
along the grand basin, and the completion of the 
Manufactures Building, in which particular interest is 
centered, is in sight. There is no doubt of its being in 
readiness for the ceremonies. The steelwork of the 
roof is completed, and the carpenters and staffmakers 
are as close upon the ironworkers as possible. The 
artists who will decorate the interior of the domes 
over the entrances are now busy at their portion of 
the task. Workon the main building of Machinery 
Hall is being pushed. The placing of the ornamental 
staffwork has also begun, and the foundations for the 
boilers and engines in the power house are being 
placed. 

The exterior of the Administration Building is prac- 
tieally completed, with the exception of the coloring 
and placing of free groups of statuary. Artist Dodge 
is at work on the statues for the decoration of the outer 
dome. The figures in this work will be thirty feet high. 
On each side of the mauimmoth memorial fountain in 
front of the Administration Building will be a huge 
electrical fountain, throwing a strearr 150 feet high, 
brilliantly Ulumwinated by variously colored electric 
lights. 

Active work on the Transportation Building's annex 
will begin shortly. The roof of this annex constitutes 
a terminal for the elevated railroad. Building work 
has been begun on two annexes for the Fine Arts 
Building. Contracts are let for the stock pavilion and 
excavations for the foundations are begun. Work will 
soon begin on the Photographic Building. The big 
plate glass tanks in the aquaria of the Fisheries Build- 
ing are nearly completed, and it is expected that some 
of the fish will be placed in them this month. 

The dedication exercises are to be held in the Manu- 
factures Building, where accommodations for seating 
80,000 people will be provided. The programme pro- 
vides for the presence on this occasion of President 
Harrison, Vice-President Morton, the members of the 
Cabinet, the judges of the United States Supreme 
Court, the governors of the forty-eight States and Ter- 
ritories, the ministers of foreign nations resident at 
Washington the Chicago board of forty-five directors, 
the one hundred and six national commissioners, and 
scores of Congressmen and Senators. 

The state of forwardness of some of the great build- 
ings of the fair is accurately shown in the pictures 
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given, which are from recent photographs. Around 
the Woman’s and Horticultural Buildings large steam 
rollers have been at work packing down the permanent 
crushed stone roadways and paths, and the landscape 
work around these two buildings is nearly finished. A 
large rookery is to be placed in the central dome of the 
Horticultural Building. The design for the Woman’s 
Building was made by Miss Sophia G. Hayden, of 
Boston, who won a $1,000 prize offered for the best 
plan. The structure measures 200 by 400 feet, and cost 
$200,000. The architecture is classic, with end and 
center pavilions, connected by an arcade. The center 
pavilion contains the main entrance to the building, 
from which the visitor enters the main gallery, 60 by 
240 feet, to the left of which is a room 80 by 200 feet, in 
which there will be a retrospective exhibit, while a 
similar space at the other end of the building will be 
devoted to reforms and charities. Portions of the 
building are also allotted for a model kindergarten, a 
model hospital, a library and record room, a bureau of 
information, club rooms, committee rooms, parlors, 
ete. The main portion of the building is three stories 
high. 

The Palace of Fine Arts occupies a space of 320 by 
500 feet, and to the rear, on each side, will be an 
annex, reached by a covered passage, each of these 
additional buildings covering a ground space of 120 
by 200 feet. 

The Electricity Building covers a space of 700 by 
850 feet, or more than five and one-half acres. It was 
designed by Messrs. Van Brunt & Howe, of Kansas 
City. Like most of the other buildings, the style of 
architecture is Italian Renaissance. It is 60 feet high 
and ornamented with designs suggestive of the depart- 
ment. It is one of the handsomest of the grand cen- 
tral group, and will cost $650,000. There will be four 
entrances to the building, the main one on the south. 
Its staff covering will cause it to resemble granite in 
color. A statue of Franklin will rise conspicuously 
before the south entrance. 

The Horticultural Building, facing the lagoon on 
the land side, is 1,000 feet long and with an extreme 
width of 286 feet. It was designed by W. L. B. Jenney, 
of Chicago, and in front will be a flower terrace for 
outside exhibits, including tanks for nympheas and the 
Victoria regia, while the front of the terrace will have 
a low parapet between large vases bordering the 
water, with a boat landing at the center. The build- 
ing will have a central pavilion and two connected 
end pavilions, forming two interior courts each 88 by 
270 feet, the courts being beautifully decorated in 
color and planted with ornamental shrubs and flowers. 
The center pavilion will be roofed by a erystal dome, 
187 feet in diameter and 113 feet high, under which 
will be exhibited tall palms, bamboos, and tree ferns. 
The exhibits will include all the varieties of flowers, 
plants, vines, seeds, horticultural implements, etc., 
those requiring sunshine and light being placed where 
the roof is entirely of glass, while provision will be 
made for heat where required. The ex- 
terior of the building will be in staff or stucco. The 
appropriation for this building is $400,000. 

The Fish and Fisheries Building was designed by 
Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, of Chicago. It has an extreme 
length of 1,100 feet, and its width is 200 feet. The 
building is subdivided into three parts, to conform to 
the shape of the site. In the central portion will be 
the general fisheries exhibit. In one of the polygonal 
buildings will be the angling exhibit, and in the other 
the aquaria. The exterior of the building is Spanish- 
Romanesque, and will contrast agreeably in appear- 
ance with the classic style of all the other buildings. 


8 
World's Fair Notes, 


In the interest of foreign exhibitors the government 
Treasury Department has agreed to have some one ap- 
pointed at every port of entry to look after exhibits 
sent to Chicago. It will be the duty of these agents to 
forward without delay or appraisement exhibits regu- 
larly consigned to transportation companies. This 
concession was never previously secured for an expo- 
sition in this country. The plan will greatly facilitate 
the shipment of exhibits, for the agent will be charged 
with the further duty of looking out for all goods not 
regularly consigned. In all cases where exhibits are 
not properly consigned, and on which freight charges 
have not been prepaid, the agent will care for them 
without cost to the exhibitor or the exposition com- 
pany until arrangements can be made for forwarding 
them to Chicago. The Treasury regulations provide 
there will be no customs duty or charges exacted from 
exhibitors, bat it has always been customary for 
charges to be made by custom house brokers for blanks 
and clerical work at the port of entry. This charge 
the railroads in whose care exhibits have been con- 
signed will assume, and the exhibitor will thus be 
saved a cost ranging from $3 to $10 on every shipment. 

A separate building for the shoe and leather indus- 
try exhibitis now an assured fact, as the required 
$100,000 has all been raised. Leather dealers and 
manufacturers in all parts of the country have con- 





tributed to the fund. 








of charities, correction 
and philanthropy will be held at the World’s Fair, to 
consider questions relating to the care of criminals 
paupers,and unfortunates. The congress will begin 
June 12, and last one week. 

The New York State Board of Charities is preparing 
an industrial exhibit of the products of the charitable, 
corrective, reformatory, and eleemosynary institutions 
under its supervision. The exhibit will contain pho- 
tographs, models, illustrations, of the various methods 
of instruction, statistics, and a comparison showing 
the progress of work for the past twenty-five years, 

The German exhibit will contain an architectural 
display including drawings illustrating 200 or more of 
the most notable buildings in the empire. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company will 
make a historical exhibit which will be of absorbing 
interest toall railroad men. Major J. W. Pangborn 
has charge of its preparation. The Baltimore and 
Ohio claims to be the oldest railroad in the world, its 
two or three predecessors having been mere tram- 
ways for transporting coal, stone or ore. The actual 
construction of the road began on July 4, 1828, and its 
first section was in operation six months before the 
Liverpool and Manchester road, the first railroad, in 
the present sense of the word, in Europe. The Balti- 
more and Ohio claims also to be the only one of the 
pioneer roads which has retained its original name and 
has remained under a continuous succession of man- 
agement. 

The Austrian wood-carving industry will be repre- 
sented by thirty-four expert wood carvers from Vienna, 
who will exhibit their work in its various branches. 

Plans for the passenger station at Jackson Park call 
for a main building, 150 x 300, with an annexed train 
shed, 100 x 672. Provision is made for loading and 
unloading thirty-six trains at one time. 

A gold brick worth $230,000 will be exhibited by 
Montana. 


, 
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The Mont Blanc Observatory. 


It may be remembered that M. Janssen, the director 
of the Meudon Observatory and member of the French 
Institute, who last year made the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
in order to examine the practicability of the scheme 
for establishing an observatory there, finding that at 
40 feet below the surface of the snow there was no solid 
bed of rock for the foundations of a building, con- 
ceived the idea of constructing one which could be 
kept in its place by the snow itself. He accordingly 
formed an association, to which Prince Roland Bona- 
parte, M. Leon Say, M. Raphael Bischoffsheim, Count 
de Greffulhe and Baron de Rothschild were liberal 
subscribers, and the funds thus obtained were spent in 
the construction ofan observatory which, after having 
been put up in the grounds of the Meudon establish- 
ment, has been taken to pieces again and sent off to 
Chamounix, from which place it will be taken up to 
the summit of the mountain and put together under 
the supervision of M. Capus, the well known explorer, 
who accompanied M. Bonvalot on his journey through 
Central Asia and over the Pamir into India. The new 
observatory is of timber and is about 25 feet in height. 
being divided into two compartments or stories, sur- 
mounted by a square platform, with an iron balustrade 
and a wooden scaffolding for the reception of the vari- 
ous meteorological instruments. There are several 
rooms in each compartment or story, for the use, upon 
the one side, of the director and his staff, and, upon 
the other, of tourists and their guides. These rooms 
will be proyided with barrack furniture and with small 
stoves for heating and cooking purposes, the fuel used 
at first being anthracite. The two stories communi- 
cate with each other by means of a spiral stzircase, 
while there is a straight ladder with a trap door, giving 
access to the room for the guides. Ventilation is pro- 
vided for by means of tubes, while the windows of the 
upper story, with double framework and double panes 
of glass, afford views in various directions, among 
others toward Chamounix, with which it is intended to 
communicate by means of semaphorical signals when 
the atmosphere is sufficiently clear. All the timber 
has a thick coat of fireproof paint, and each piece of 
wood is numbered so as to facilitate the observatory’s 
being easily put together—a work which, it is hoped, 
will be completed by the end of September. It re- 
mains, of course, to be seen whether the building will. 
as M. Janssen anticipates, remain in its place by the sim- 
ple process of letting the planks which are to form the 
outer walls down some distance into the hardened 
snow. 
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REFERRING to our recent article on the American 
black wolf, Mr. F. H. Peorman writes that “the 
black wolf isnot by any means extinct ; that they ex- 
ist in large numbers in Alaska, and that other animals 
extinct, or nearly so, in the States and other Territories 
are in good preservation in Alaska.” Among these he 
mentions the black fox, the gray or silver-tipped fox, 
the red fox, and the bald-faced bear, so called because 
his face is the only bare portion. He states that a 
black wolf was killed about a year ago near Douglas 


City. 
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A New Comet, 
To the Editor of the Scientific American : 

On the morning of August 28, while searching the 
eastern sky, I discovered a new telescopic comet in the 
constellation Auriga. Its position at the time of dis- 
covery was right ascension 5 hours 59 minutes ; decli- 
nation north 31 degrees 52 minutes. 

Subsequent observations show that the comet has a 
slow motion eastward, or toward the sun. 

It is not a difficult object in the 10 inch equatorial, 
and a short, faint tail is visible. 

Wri11aM R. Brooks. 

Smith Observatory, Geneva, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1892. 
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The Famine in India. 
To the Editor of the Scientific American ;: 

In your issue of June 18 is an article by Dr. Van 
Allen, of the American Madura Mission, on the sub- 
ject of the distress which has lately prevailed in the 
Madras presidency. 

Any one reading this article would suppose that this 
distress was similar to that of the great famine of 
1876-78, to which Dr. Van Allen compares it. 

The severity of a famine may be measured by the 
area over which it extends and by the intensity of the 
distress within that area. As regards the first point, 
in 1876-78 the distress extended over sixteen of the 
twenty-one districts into which the Madras presidency 
is divided, the only districts which escaped being those 
in which famine is practically impossible, namely, 
the two “‘ west coast” districts, in which the rainfall 
in the worst years is sufficient to prevent serious scar- 
city, and the three which are protected by the great 
irrigation works of the Godavery, Kistna, and Cau- 
very deltas. 


The present (or I ought rather to say the late) famine | 


has extended to only eight districts, and in three of 
these it has been so slight as hardly to deserve the 
name of famine at all. 

As to the intensity of the distress within the area 
affected, the best test is the number of laborers attend- 
ing the relief works which are opened to provide em- 
ployment for the distressed population. 

The largest number employed over the whole presi- 
dency at any one time during the last year has been 
91,000; in no single district has the number ever 


reached 30,000 ; in two it has reached 20,000, and in two | 


others 10,000. 

In 1877, in the single district the works of which were 
then under my charge, the numbers exceeded 200,000, 
or more than double the number for the whole presi- 
dency during the last year; and though I have not at 


hand the figures for the whole presidency, I believe | 


that they exceeded 2,000,000. 

Toward the end of 1877 the weekly increase in num- 
bers exceeded 100,000. 

Dr. Van Allen says that this year’s rains have failed, 
and that another year of famine isin prospect. His 
letter having been published in New York on the 18th 
of June, could not have been written much later than 
the middle of May. Considering that the rains of the 
“southwest monsoon” are not due in the south of 
India till the latter end of June, and those of the 
“northeast monsoon” till the end of October, there is 
a certain amount of audacity about the assertion that 
the rains “‘ have failed” in the middle of May. 

As a fact, so far from the rains having failed, the 
southwest monsoon has been this year above the nor- 
mal average, and the famine is practically over. In 
three districts relief works have been stopped alto- 
gether, and in all others the numbers employed are 
falling rapidly, having diminished by about one-half 
during the last five weeks. 

I am afraid that one of the leading Madras papers is 
right when, in commenting on Dr. Van Allen’s article, 
it describes him as possessing a “somewhat hysterical 
imagination.” J. P. 

Ootacamund, August 2, 1892. 

P. 8.—It might be worth your while to ask Dr. Van 
Allen when the group which is reproduced by you was 
photographed. I and some others who have seen the 
paper think we recognize an old friend of 1877. 
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Bacteria in Halilstones. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin recently re- 
ceived some observations by A. C. Abbott upon the 
bacteria found in the interior of large hailstones which 
fell during the storm of April 26, 1890. Care was taken 
to exclude all organisms except those brought down 
from the altitude where the hail was formed. The 
number of organisms observed ranged from 400 to 700 
to the cubic centimeter. The majority represented 
only a single species—a short, thin, oval bacillus 
—though several other undetermined species were 
observed. These observations suggest possibilities. 
Medical men are often asked to account for the origin 
of sporadic cases of disease well known to be contagious 
—searlatina, for example—where the source of infection 
is impossible to trace. A cyclone may have swept 
through an infected region ; clouds of dust containing 





the bacillus of the disease in question may have been 
carried to a height, borne along for hundreds of miles, 
incapsuled in hail stones or rain drops, and brought 
again to the earth in a location favorable to their 
growth. 


a 
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SEARCHING FOR SUNKEN GOLD NEAR HELL GATE, 
NEW YORE. 

For several weeks a dredging company organized in 
Gloucester, Mass., has been endeavoring to locate a 
great quantity of British gold. This gold lies at the 
bottom of Long Island Sound, under 90 feet of water, 
just above Hell Gate, near New York City. The 
amount of money is reported to be not less than 
$5,000,000, and has been quietly reposing at the bottom 
of the Sound for more than 100 years. The details of 
the sinking of the Hussar, a British war ship, with 
this large quantity of money and seventy American 
prisoners of war on board, are very interesting, but 
would oceupy too much of our space to be repeated 
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here. It is sufficient to say that the dredgers have 
located the sunken vessel, over which the tides of 100 
years have washed a tremendous quantity of sand 
jand debris, and have already brought to the surface a 
number of pieces of money, some human bones, pieces 
of iron, steel, and copper, and other fragments of the 
| vessel. The method of searching employed by the 
| diver at the bottom of the sea is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, for which we are indebted to the 
Electrical World. A powerful incandescent lamp pro- 











A SUBMARINE SEARCH LIGHT. 


tected by a double globe, and connected by a strong 
insulated cable to a generator on the wrecker above, 
furnishes the light for this submarine work. Casting 
this light before him, the diver prowls around among 
the rocks and seaweed of the bottom, and explores the 
remains of the old wreck with almost as much ease as 
if he were in the light of day above, and not buried 
under ninety feet of water. Although previous at- 
tempts have been unsuccessful, the present company 
is determined to prosecute the work, and keep the 
diver and his light below until his ‘search is rewarded 
by the glitter of the long-lost treasure. : 
ae 
The Drawing. Frame, 

Drawing or doubling is the operation through which 
the cotton has to pass after it has been carded. The 
ends, bands, or slivers, as they come from the card, are 
exceedingly tender and loose, the fibers of cotton not be- 
ing yet arranged in the parallel form requisite for good 
spinning. Before any twist is given to the bands, the 
fibers should be in a proper position for the manufacture 
of smooth yarn. The doubling and drawing out of the 
bands, which accomplishes this perfectly, is done on 
the drawing frame. Some drawing frames are con- 
structed with three pairs of rollers, and some with four 
pairs ; the latter having the advantage of doing more 
work in the same time. The rollers in a drawing frame 
are generally so adjusted that the drawing is done be- 
tween the first and third rollers, the middle roller hav- 
ing but little influence on the result so far as the 
stretching is concerned. Where there are three or four 
rollers, the drawing is performed twice: each pair of 
rollers draws a certain amount. The distance between 
the 





cotton does not reach from the center of one roller to 
the center of the other: this prevents the roijlers from 
tearing the fibers, because the first pair of rollers pulis 
the fibers, while the second holds them fast. 

If, on the other hand, the distance between the roll- 
ers is too great, the filaments of cotton separate in un- 
equal thickness, and the resu!t is unequal yarn. It is 
more preferable to have the rollers too close together 
than to have them too far apart, provided they are 
always so far distant as not to injure the staple. The 
principal object to be attained in drawing the bands is 
to reduce their thickness after they have been doubled. 
Doubling and drawing effects the twofold purpose of 
stretching the fibers of cotton and equalizing the bands. 
The more a band is doubled and eliminated, the more 
perfect should be the yarn spun from it ; but this pro- 
cess of drawing can, nevertheless, be carried too far. 
Excessive drawing, as well as excessive picking and 
carding, tends to weaken the fiber, and finally renders 
it brittle and rotten. 

Still, if the machinery is kept in such perfect order 
as not toinjure the cotton, it may be considered im- 
possible to eliminate the fibers to teo great an extent. 
The sliver from the last drawing head should be of a 
silky luster, and its component fibers should lie per 
fectly parallel with the band and with each other. 
But little cotton is wasted in this operation ; the waste 
consists principally of those parts which have to 
be broken off in consequence of their running singly, 
or when the attendant, through negligence or inad 
vertence, misses a can, and gets behindhand with the 
rollers.—Baird’s Cotton Spinner. 

- >. 
The Trolley Electric Car, 

As an alternative to horse cars it seems to have some 
merit. It is certainly far less unsightly and cumbersome 
than an elevated road. Beyond question it is far more 
cleanly and healthy in its operation and surroundings 
than either a horse railroad or an elevated steam road. 
We should suppose it had some superiority over a 
cable road as’ being less costly te build and operate. 
with greater control of the cars, and at jeast an ability 
to back a car instantly when necessary. We have 
understood that a great many electric roads have re 
endowed many American citizens with their birthright 
—a free home—enlarging the area of prosperous muni 
cipalities and building up beautiful suburbs where the 


humblest may sit under his own veranda and apple 
tree. 

It is a stange sensation fora New Yorker, like our- 
selves, to come back to the city after visiting other 


places blessed with electric roads, and to settle down 
to the old humdrum horse cars. A trip two weeks ago 
to Seranton showed us a city with not a single horse 
car in it, but with electric cars in every direction used 
as freely and gladly by the people as though they had 
been there since the year in which the city was found- 
ed. Or, if one has been in the Northwest, he will 
have visited Minneapolis, where the electric cars last 
year carried 26,500,000 passengers, and where this year 
the travel on the electric lines is many per cent heav- 
ier than in 1891. Or perhaps we may take the report 
of Boston, where on the Fourth of July over 600 elee- 
tric cars carried hundreds of thousands of people 
in comfort and safety. The annual report of the West 
End Company of Boston, just published, shows that 
electricity is there doing a work that no otier motive 
power could have done, and that the trolley has been 
patronized by the public to such an extent as to make 


the stock of the company one of the best investments 
to be found in that staid and shrewd city, an invest 
ment, moreover, that is pretty well distributed among 


the proletariat of capitalists constituting the conserva. 
tive element of the community. If the trolley is a fail 
ure in Boston, as some of our New York newspapers 
contend, the price of the stock, the rapid extension of 
the electric system, and the demand for trolley roads 
where nore have yet been putin, are good evidence 
to the contrary. 

By all means, let us have every storage battery car 
we can; and conduit roads, too, when we may; and 
underground roads as soon as possible ; but their de 
velopment and the general cause cf rapid transit are 
not going to be benefited one bit by dispraise of one of 
the simplest and greatest inventions of the age—the 
humble, useful trolley. The trolley is here to stay. 
Electrical Engineer. 

Slee nnn POS 
Professor Cari Schorlemmer, 

Dr. Carl Schorlemmer died at Manchester, England, 
after a prolonged illness, on June 27th. Born at 
Darmstadt about 1884, Schorlemmer died at the com- 
paratively early age of 58, respected and beloved by 
all who knew him. Few chemists possessed such an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the literature of his subject, com 
bined with so thorough an acquaintance with the prac 
tical side of his subject. He thus seemed to be specially 
marked out for writing a treatise on chemistry. The 
great work on ‘‘Chemistry” bearing the names of 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer is not yet completed, and, in 





rollers is so adjusted that the longest fiber of the ' 


view of his death, it is doubtful if the last volume will 
be written, since the work necessary to complete it 
eame within his special province. 
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THE FISHERIES BUILDING: 


ON—PRESENT APPEARANCE OF BUILDINGS. 
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RECENT DECISIONS RELATING TO PATENTS. 
By the Commissioner of Patents. 
WEBSTER 08. PARKHURST AND HAM. 

Where one has conceived of an invention and dis- 
closes the essence of it to another whom he employs to 
develop and perfect it, suggestions from the employe 
in the course of experiments and dependent upon the 
main idea will not ordinarily give the employe any 
rights as an inventor. 
How., 62, and Agawam Co. os. Jordan, 7 Wall., 583.) 





Clreult Court ef Appeals—Ninth Judicial 
District. 

NORTON et al. 08. JENSEN ef al. 

Hawley, J.: 

Claims 1 and 2 of letters patent No. 267,014, to Edwin 
Norton, November 7, 1882, for a machine for putting 
on the ends of fruit and other cans, and claims 6 and 7 
of letters patent No. 274,363, to Norton and Hodgson, 


0. Ss. 


March 20, 1888, for a can-ending machine, and claim 14 | that in most instances, if the child were in a good tem- 


of letters patent, No. 264,065, to Norton and Hodgson, 
February 2%, 1884, for a can-ending and seaming ma- 
chine, and letters patenc No. 322,060, to Edmund Jor- 
dan, July 14, 1885, being an improvement on the origi- 
na! Norton machine, sustained and Held infringed by 
the “‘ Jensen machine” made under letters patent No. 
376,804, to Mathias Jensen, January 24, 1888, for a can 
crimper and capper Letters patent No. 307,197, 
to Edmund Jordan, October 28, 1884, and No. 307,491, 
to Norton and Hodgson, November 4, 1884, for ma- 
chines of the same class, Held not infringed. 

It is the duty of courts to construe a patent by a ref- 
erence to the language of its claims and an examina- 
tion of the specifications and drawings accompanying 
the same. 

Where an invention is of a primary character and 
stands at the head of an art, it is entitled to a liberal 
construction of its claims, and all persons who make 
devices or machines operating on the same principle 
and performing the same functions by analogous means 
or equivalent combinations, even though the machine 
may be an improvement of the original and pateritable 
as such, are to be treated as infringers. 

An infringement takes place whenever a party avails 
himself of the invention of the patentee without such 
a variation as constitutes a new discovery. 

When a combination patent covers a new arrange- 
ment of old elements, producing a new and useful re- 
sult, the same may be protected by invoking the doc- 
trine of equivalents, as against the substitution for any 
particular element of a different device known at the 
date of the patent as a means of performing similar 
work ; and the fact that the substitute performs some 
additional functions does not prevent it from being an 
infringement. 

There cannot be any infringement of a combination 


(Citing O'Reilly os. Morse, 15 | 


periment whatever, and would hold quite placidly with- 
louta ery or grimace of pain until its fingers began to slip, 


| 
| 





claim unless every element of the combination or a me- 
chanical equivalent of an omitted element is used. 


The opinions of experts are admissible in evidence in | youth from destruction. He noticed during his experi- 
|ments that all infants when hanging by the hands 
| drew up their knees and sprawled their toes about 


courts. | 


patent eases; but they are not conclusive upon the 
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Prehensile Babics, | 
Monday, August 8, was “monkey day” at the An- that at once the little creatures tried to clasp the toes 
thropological Section of the British Association, which | around it, as if endeavoring to supplement the hold of 


The most ra spn ne 


was crowded on the occasion. 
paper was by Dr. Louis Robinson, on “ The Prehensile 
Powers of Babies.” He regretted that he could not re- 
produce his experiments in public, because he had only 
arrived in Edinburgh on the Sunday. Next day, how- 
ever, in the microscopic room of the anthropological 
department of the New University he laid out an ex- 
hibition of photographs of his experiments, which ex- 
hibition was unique in its character, as may be gather- 
ed from his account of what those experiments were. 

Dr. Louis Robinson said that when carrying her 
young the mother ape required all her limbs for elimb- 
ing, especially so when she had to traverse the branches 
rapidly in escaping from a foe. The young one, there- 
fore, must hold on by its own strength, and it was plain 
that every infant ape which failed to do so would fall 
to the ground just at a time when the fall would be 
most dangerous to life. That a young child had an 
inclination to close its hands upon anything which 
touched the palm was a fact which had been noted by 
many. although no one appeared to have associated 
the iastinet with the remarkable development of the 
muscles of the shoulder, girdle, arm, and forearm, es- 
pecially the latter, at the time of birth. In order to 
test the power of gripping in the young infant, he 
placed his fingers against the palm, having first divest- 
ed the child of all superfluous clothing. The contact at 
once caused the hand to close apparently by pure re- 
flex action, since it made little difference whether the 
child was asleep or awake. He then slowly, but with 
a slight jerking motion, lifted his fingers, and found to 
his surprise that the child tightened its grasp and 
allowed him to raise it from the bed, so that its whole 
weight depended from the hold of its hands. This ex- 
periment was performed with a considerable number 
of babies, souie of which were absolutely new, with the 
sane result. 
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his watch, and having taken all precautions by way of 
putting pillows or having a blanket stretched by as- 
sistants below the embryonic gymnast, he let him 
hang as he would. To the astonishment of the experi- 
menter and witnesses, it was found that in many cases 
a newly-born child would hang and support its weight 
with ease for a minute, and some 30 seconds longer. 
Several infants of under a week old hung for over a 
minute and a half; a few others of a fortnight old for 
nearly two minutes, and one child of about three weeks 
old for 2 minutes 35 seconds. In many cases he was 
convinced that loss of temperature, rather than ex- 
haustion, caused the babies to quit their hold, since 
they would renew their grasp and allow themselves to 
be lifted immediately after falling. He had himself 
tried hanging to the bar, and by the time a minute was 
up his arms were thoroughly exhausted. Of course, it 
would not be fair to pit a trained gymnast against a 
newly-born infant. Still more surprising was the fact 





per to begin with, it would make no objection to the ex- 


when it at once evinced distress and screamed lustily, 
as from a fear of the consequences(of falling. Indeed, it 
was quite evident that many of the little creatures felt 
quite at home in this pendent state of existence. Seve- 
ral proved themselves capable of hanging by one hand, 
and in two instances the children grasped his finger 
firmly, and absolutely allowed theinselves to be lifted 
up while asleep. He then handed round for the in- 
spection of the audience a number of photographs of 
infants hanging from the branch of a plum tree in his 
garden, with a piece of braid wrapped round it to keep 
the tiny hands from the cold, rough surface of the 
bark. 

With material so plentiful as it was—for he had seen 
several babies since coming to Edinburgh—he ought, 
perhaps, to have demonstrated the facts he had 
brought forward with living specimens. He begged 
them to forgive the omission on account of the lack of 
time, since he only arrived in Edinburgh on the previous 
day. and he knew, of course, that it would be quite 
useless to endeavor to enter into any contract with an 
Edinburgh infant on the Sabbath. When they con- 
sidered the generally feeble condition of the muscular 
system in the newly-born, this remarkable strength and 
efficiency of the flexor muscles of the digits appeared 
altogether phenomenal. From their efficiency at birth 
they would seem to have to do with some habit of vital 
importance to the babe. Yet they found thatamong the 
newly-born offspring of the human race they were of no 
use whatever. It seemed, therefore, legitimate to infer 
that the astonishing prehensile power in the hands of 
the modern infant was a surviving vestige of the habits 
which for many epochs, compared with which the 
whole stretch of historical time was but a moment, 
saved their aboreal forefathers during their tender 


This suggested to him to place some graspable object 
against the sole of the foot near the toes, and he found 


the hands. A further examination of the foot of the 
young babe suggested that it was much more hand-like 
in character than that of the adult. The toes were 
more mobile, the hallux being especially free in move- 
ment. Frequently the great toe was bent across the 
sole after the fashion of a thumb, so that it almost 
touched the fifth digit. In most infants the outer and 
inner toe could be made to touch one another with 
ease with a little assistance from the observer. He 
took some pains to ascertain if the various lines and 
creases on the infantile foot were constant in different 
individuals, as those of the hands were. He had ob- 
tained about 500 prints from babies’ feet, and had as- 
certained that although there was a certain range of 
variability, the chief lines were present in all cases. 
Broadly speaking, these pedal markings were the same 
in the higher anthropoid apes as in the child, but in 
the orang-outang, owing to the small size of its great 
toe, had been placed somewhat differently. He was 
not aware that any explanation could be given of those 
lines so characteristic of a prehensile organ on the foot. 
of the human infant other than that they were vestiges 
of an aboreal state of existence. 

If they were descended from an arboreal being, it 
seemed plain that the babies of the earliest earth dwell- 
ing men were lean and spare, like young apes. Speak- 
ing of the plump condition of babies, Dr. Robinson 


continued that during the recurrence of times of stress 
among savages, the babe at the breast would be de- 
prived of its natural food, for it could not make use of 
the coarse food which in the case of the older savage 
sufficed to keep body and soul together. It must, 
therefore, fall back upon its own private store of adi- 
pose tissue until times improved, and another deer or 





bison was slain by the hunter of the clan. ‘It seemed 
probable, considering the universality of the obese and 
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sharp and long-continued. For long ages during the 
epoch of absolute savagery all the lean, ape-like in- 
fants were eliminated, and only those which varied in 
the direction indicated survived the ever-recurring 
periods of starvation, and became our ancestors, 
These naturally would tend to produce offspring simi- 
lar to themselves, and so the condition had become 
habitual They saw then that when a proud mother 
showed them the chubby, round limbs of her baby, 
they had before them the record of an appallingly ter- 
rible amount of human suffering written as plainly 
and indelibly on that tiny plump baby as if recorded 
on tablets of granite by the graver of a truthful his- 
torian. Furthermore, the smile of the infant and his 
convulsive mouth, when tickled, revealed to them 
strange and dark chapters in the early history of the 
race. In conclusion, he said that they had with them, 
within their very doors, an animal as interesting as 
any which had been brought by the pioneers of zoolog- 
ical research from the uttermost parts of the earth. 


——-orS 


The Origin and Diffusion of Cholera, 


Surgeon-General Cornish, C.I.E., has contributed a 
paper to the current number of the New Magazine on 
the Origin and Diffusion of Cholera. Apart from the 
obvious interest which the subject possesses at the 
present time, when European countries are threatened 
with the prospect of a new cholera invasion on a large 
seale, the paper merits attention from the fact that its 
author has acquired a practical knowledge and experi- 
ence of the disease in the East from the official posi- 
tion he held in India. Allusion is made, first of all, to 
the great value of the late Mr. J. Netten Radcliffe’s 
labors during his lifetime in having conscientiously 
chronicled and recorded the facts about the progress 
and geographical distribution of epidemic cholera 
from year to year, whenever that disease overflowed 
the limits of its natural home in the great river deltas 
of Lower Bengal and India. Reliable information 
from health officials regarding the progress of epidemic 
cholera is essential to a correct judgment regarding the 
liability of any particular area to invasion. So far as 
can be gathered, Surgeon-General Cornish says, the 
epidemic which now threatens the whole of Europe 
appeared in March or April of the present year in the 
northwestern provinces of India, attacked with great 
violence the pilgrims at the great Hurdwar fair, near 
the source of the Ganges, spread through Cashmere 
and Afghanistan, reached Persia in Mayor June, 
crossed the Caspian Sea and spread among the popu. 
lation of Asiatic Russia, from whence it is making 
rapid progress in European Russia. The epidemic 
since April has traveled in a northwesterly direction 
and has covered or overflowed many thousands of 
square miles of territory. The history of the progress 
of the great epidemic of cholera of 1829-33 should be 
closely studied by those who wish to understand the 
significance of the present epidemic. Cholera his- 
tory, is very apt to repeat itself, and the circum- 
stances which happened in 1831 are therefore very 
likely to happen again in 1892 and succeeding years. 
The route taken by the present epidemic is almost iden- 
tical with that which invaded Europe in 1831. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that since India is the nat- 
ural home of cholera the disease is everywhere present 
there and ready to take an epidemic form. An epi- 
demic of cholera follows the same laws in India as in 
any other country. It is endemic only in certain and 
limited parts, from which an epidemic advances occa- 
sionally, with intervening intervals of uncertain dura- 
tion. Its progress is influenced by season and atmo- 
spheric conditions, and after lasting a period of about 
three years the epidemic dies out. Surgeon-General 
Cornish questions whether the cholera in the suburbs 
of Paris, with its peculiar and circumscribed topo- 
graphy and weak infective power, can be attributable 
to the same cause as that which has invaded and is 
now advancing in Russia. He alludes to that. coun- 
try’s half civilized acquisitions in Asian soil as a source 
of difficulty and danger in this direction, and consid- 
ers that, as. far as the safety and happiness of her peo- 
ple are concerned, the wealth now spent on the main- 
tenance of a huge army and on ambitious schemes for 
extension of territory. would have been more efficient- 
ly laid out in the improvement of the sanitary and 
social condition of the populations under her rule. As 
regards land quarantine and sanitary cordons, which 
European nations are so ready to enforce against their 
neighbors, these have never been successful in keeping 
out cholera. In India, with ample military aid at 
hand, they have been tried again and again unsuccess- 
fally. The only provisions on which any reliance can 
be placed are sanitation, a good water supply, efficient 
drainage, surface soil cleanliness, wholesome food and 
habitations. The invading cholera, if it does not reach 
this country in the present autumn, is, in Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Cornish’s opinion, likely to do so in 1898. Happily, 
the early accession of cold weather has apparently had 
the effect, to which he alludes, of repressing the. pro- 
gress of the disease for the present. The moral of 
matter lies on the surface. What we have to doin. 








rotund habit of body among our little ones, that the 


He theo determined to time the performance with pressure brought to bear by dire necessity was very 


meantime is to seek out and repair the weak places in 
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IMPROVEMENT IN ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS, 

At several of the exhibitions of the Royal Horticul- 
tural and Botanic Societies various groups of cut 
flowers, arranged on a new principle, have attracted 
much attention. These groups are in the form of a 
cone or pyramid, the only evidence of a containing 
vessel being the edges of a flat plate, which appear 
here and there where not concealed by the border 
leaves of the group. It is clear that, except by the 
use of fsoft plastic clay, it would not be possible 
to produce these effects in any ordinary vessel. But 
as clay is not without its inconveniences, a special 
kind of vessel has been invented by Mr. March, in the 
form of a solid dome or hemisphere, in which are sunk 
numerous tubular orifices, upright in the center and 
gradually diverging outward till they approach the 
horizontal. 

This vessel rests on a separate plate of glass, terra 
cotta, ete., of wide diameter and nearly flat, but cap- 
able of holding sufficient water to refresh the border 
leaves of the group, which form a distinct feature in 
this kind of decoration. The plate is sometimes placed 
on a flat cirele of dark Utrecht velvet. Flowers and 
leaves inserted in the tubes take the exact inclination 
desired, and the design can thus, as it were, be 
sketched out and studied as the work proceeds. This 
system gives the power of forming artistic groups, in 
which characteristic foliage takes a far greater part 
than is usually assigned to it in 
floral arrangements. In the case 
of wild flowers, for instance, prim- 
roses, bluebells, digitalis, campan- 
ulas, and others, according to 
season, are intermingled with 
grasses, ferns, bramble, and other 
beautiful foliage which can be 
found in every hedgerow. For an 
aquatic group, water lilies are ap- 
propriately mixed with forget-me- 
nots, rushes, arrowhead (see illus- 
tration), and other leaves of water 
plants, while stove and greenhouse 
flowers are appropriately treated 
with foliage which thrives in a 
warm temperature, 

The smaller domes are best adapt- 
ed to table decoration, as the flow- 
ers do not rise to an inconvenient 
height, but some of the tubular 
holders are made of large size for 
the display of massive subjects, 
such as sun flowers, peonies, holly- 
hocks, hydrangeas, branches of 
flowering trees and shrubs, large 
ferns, rushes, and pampas grass. 
These are not easily arranged in 
ordinary vases, but placed in the 
wide and deep tubes of such flower 
stands they form striking decora- 
tive objects, having all the better 
effect for irregularity of outline, 
which gives a bold character to 
the grouping. The main and com- 
mendable idea of the invention is 
to avoid overcrowding and to give 
to each spray of leaf or flower its 
separate and distinct meaning.— 
The Garden, 





Molasses as Fuel. 

The low price of common molas- 
ses some year or more ago led the 
Planter to urge its distillation into 
alcohol, and at the same time one of its correspondents 
suggested its use as fuel, and the suggestion attracted 
wide attention at the time, and several inventors had 
in hand apparatus that they believed would be success- 
ful in burning molasses if it were to be used as fuel. 

Molasses is now as low or lower than ever, two cents 
per gallon hardly being obtainable for it. Of heavy- 
bodied molasses 166%; gallons will weigh a short ton of 
2,000 pounds. This would make full cost $3.33 per ton 
on the plantations, and rather less per ton than cur- 
rent prices for coal delivered there. 

The question would then arise as to the fuel value of 
molasses. As it is almost altogether carbonaceous 
matter, it must have a considerable fuel value, but its 
relative merits, as compared with bituminous coal, we 
have no data at hand to determine. Heavy bodied 
common Louisiana molasses contains say 20 per cent 
Water, 8 per cent ash, 12 per cent gums, and 60 per cent 
Sucrose and glucose. Hence we have 72 per cent of 
carbonaceous matter available as fuel, and only 20 per 
cent of water. This would certainly make excellent 
fuel if there were competent devices to burn it, such as 
are used for liquid fuels, 

Molasses has recently been used for fuel in Cuba, 
and with seeming success. It was there poured or 
sprayed on to the bagasse as it entered the furnace, 
and the judgment of those interested was that its 
efficiency as fuel, when used in this Way, was incon- 
testable. 

Our grinding season is now approaching, and if our 








inventors and engineers will take the matter in hand, 


they may be able to soon demonstrate the actual 
money value to us as fuel of this seemingly worthless 
by-product. 

The molasses product of Louisiana for 1892 will 
probably reach 120,000 tons, and if of equal value with 
coal, it would represent 120 boat loads of 10,000 barrels 
each. Most of it is yet too valuable to use as fuel, but 
the constant tendency of our molasses is toward low 
grades, and year by year less of it is consumed as food. 
We need new outlets for it, and its possible use as fuel 
promises relief.—La, Planter. 


Educational Progress in New Mexico, 
BY H. C. HOVEY. 

Organized as a Territory in 1850, New Mexico has 
knocked in vain for admission to statehood, although 
other Territories have been admitted with a third her 
population and with inferior natural resources. Her 
singular loyalty to the Union during the last war, her 
rapid development of mines and agriculture, the una- 
nimity of her citizens for recognition in the sisterhood 
of States, and other arguments that might be men- 
tioned, have thus far been outweighed by the alleged 
illiteracy of her people. Without taking sides in the 
controversy, it is but fair that I should give certain 
facts, recently gathered from the most authentic 
sources, and that 1uay bs new to some of my readers. 
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All legal business, every lawyer's plea, the testimony 
of every witness, and the findings of the courts, must 
be rendered into Spanish in order to be understood by 
the common people. Until very lately Spanish was 
the only language used in three-fourths of the schools 
of the Territory. And yet, amid this anomalous state 
of affairs, there are signs of evident progress. This for 
ward movement is largely due to the work done by 
what is known as “The New West Education Com- 
mission,” having its headquarters in Chicago, but 
extending its operations for the upbuilding of non- 
sectarian schools throughout all; the Territories. The 
honor must be shared, of course, with the various de- 
nominational schools. There are 600 students in the 
Catholic colleges at Santa Fe, Las Vegas, Taos and 
Mora, and about 2,000 more in their parochial instita- 
tions. There are 8,875 pupils in the various Protestant 
schools and academies. 

Amado Chaves, the superintendent of pubiic instrac- 
tion, is a native Mexican, but highly educated, and en- 
joying the confidence of all sects, races and parties. 
He requires the English language to be taught in all 
common schools, and he insists that no teacher shall 
be employed who has not been previously examined 
and declared to be competent. The new legislation 
was originated as long ago as 1884, but was inoperative 
for lack of funds. This defect was remedied in 1890, 
and ample provision made for supporting an efficient 
system of public instruction, which 
went into actual operation only last 
November. Since then, as officially 
reported, there have been enroiled 
45,775 children of school age, of 
whom 22,599 are in the public 
schools and 6,137 in those that are 
denominational or private. The 
first public school in the Territory 
was erected last year at Las Vegas, 
at a cost of $20,000; ancther has 
been built at Raton, costing $7,000; 
other expensive ones are being 
erected at Deming and Albu- 
querque. Besides the government 
training schools, of which it is not 
my purpose to speak more par- 
ticularly, there are four Territorial 
institutions, viz., the University at 
Albuquerque, the Agricultural 
College at Las Cruces, the Schooi 
of Mines at Socorro, and the insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb at 
Santa Fe. It must be added that 
in many of the public schools the 
terms are short and the salaries 
inadequate. But the outlook is 
extremely hopeful, and the general 
sentiment seems to have been voic- 
ed in the noble words of Ama do 
Chaves, who says: “The publi 
school is the greatest product of 
the four centuries of American 
civilization. No other institution 
is so universal, and no other lies 
so close to the hearts of the people.” 
All this is highly encouraging, and 
if the educational work now begun 
should be diligently pressed for- 
ward, it cannot be long before New 
Mexico will gain a worthy place 
as one of the sisterhood of States. 
st seidempmeidis 
A Horse with a Tube in tts Neck, 

For half an hour one afternoon 





The tourist finds, to his surprise, at Albuquerque, | recently, a crowd surrounded a truck which had halted 
Raton, Eddy, Deming, Springer, Roswell, Silver City, |in front of the Exchange Place door of the Mills 
Kingston and Hillsboro, many of the best elements of | Building. Attached to the truck was a horse, and 


American society, such as he would expect to find in | 


there was a peculiarity in the animal's appearance 


cities of like size in Ohio or Indiana. He dines at ex-| which had caused the crowd to gather. 


cellent hotels, on whose tables not one Mexican dish 
appears’; finds business blocks as pretentious as those 
in similar Eastern cities; handsome churches, club 
houses, and charming modern residences with the lat- 
est conveniences. At Santa Fe, Las Vegas and So- 
corro, the old and new are strangely intermingled. 
But a short ride from any of these places brings 








one into what is practically a foreign country. Stately 
country seats, whose inmates boast true Castilian aris- 
tocracy and refinement, are surrounded by mud cot- 
tages occupied by peons, too contented with their igno- 
rance and "poverty. Then, there are”the romantic 
Pueblos, remnants of an ancient pagan civilization, 
dwelling in nineteen villages, and owning 906,000 
acres of farm land, a peaceful, home-loving race, ruled 
by officers of their own choosing, just as they were 
when the country was discovered. The'total popula- 
tion, American, Mexican and Indian, amounts to only 
158,206, in a territory of 122,444square miles. It is as; 
though the citizens of Hartford and New Haven were 
scattered abroad through New England, New York 
and New Jersey, the only denizens of that broad area, 
in settlements as widely apart as Cape Cod and Malone, 
Hoboken and Eastport. What a task to unify, govern 





and educate such a people! 


——— 


The horse was doing its breathing, not through its 
nostrils, but through a tube inserted in its neck. The 
eontrivance looked very much like an old-fashioned 
candlestick with the base and an inch or two of the 
shank showing. In the tube was a sort of a filter, to 
catch impurities in the air which passed through it, 
and the arrangement appeared to work very satisfac- 
torily. 

The driver explained that tracheotomy had been 
resorted to to save the life of the horse, which had 
suffered from asthma. The tube had been in use for 
several months, and the horse appeared to be as well 
as ever. It was certainly able to do its full share of 
work. Every two or three days the tube was taken 
out and cleaned, but the horse had it in its neck the 
rest of the time.—W. Y. Times. 


——_i>-+-6-- 





PereR WENDOVER BEDFORD, Pbh.G., professor 
emeritus of the College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York and founder and editor of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Record, died July 2, while in attendance on the 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutica! Association, 
at the Profile House, White Mountains, N. BH. He 
was born in Jobneville, Dutchess County, N. ¥. 
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The British Association, 

Professor Lodge advocated the creation of a na- 
tional physical laboratory. His idea was that the 
amateur would, as at present, start lines of research 
and carry them on till they became unwieldy, but 
that at that stage, instead of dropping them or leav- 
ing them for the Continent to continue, our own na- 
tional laboratory should take them up. 


GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE. 


Professor E. Hull gave a description of the “ Physi- 
eal Geology of Sinai and Palestine.” The expedition, 
the results of which he communicated, started from 
Egypt, passed through the desert to Moses’ Wells, 
thence through the Sinaitie Peninsula, along the 
Gulf of Akaba, and through the Araba and Jordan 
Valley to the foot of Mount Hermon. The most re- 
markable fact noticed by the expedition was the ex- 
istence of terraces, showing that at one time the Dead 
Sea had risen to the level of the Mediterranean, the 
Jordan in the glacial period forming a lake 200 miles 
long 








THE COLOR OF ANIMALS. 
The influence of food and surroundings on color was 


Mustrated in a paper by Mr. E. B. Poulton on the 
colors of lepidopterous larve. Several members of a 
large brood of caterpillars of the pepper moth were 
exhibited which had been reared under different con- 


ditions. Those which had been confined among green 
leaves and twigs became green, those which had had 
black and brown twigs mingled with their food were 
brown or black, while others which had been reared 
among spills of white paper had made a pathetic at- 


tempt to imitate their surroundings. Experiments 
with artificial colors showed that both blue and red 
tended to produce e dark coloration, especially the 








former, while, strangely enough, painted twigs did not 
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produce the same effect as those whose tints were na- 
tural Mr. Poulton was able to show that the sen- 
sory stimulus producing the change did not act 
through the eye, asin the case of the chameleon, frog, 
and sole, but through the skin. It consists, moreover, 
in the formation of definite pigment, and hence is not 
so rapid as in those animals. It is possible to modify 
the color of a caterpillar only once or twice in its life- 
time. 
THE HABITS AND POWERS OF SPIDERS. 

The Rev. Dr. M’Cook read a paper on ‘‘The Social 
Habits of Spiders,” in which he criticised the observa- 
tions of Dr. Simon, from which that observer had con- 
cluded that certain spiders were social in their habits. 
Dr. M’Cook said that all spiders were solitary in their 
habits, and that the discovery of a social species, if 
confirmed, would be most important. The appear- 
ances which led Dr. Simon to the hypothesis of a 
social habit might, in default of further observations, 
be interpreted by the phenomena commonly observed 
to occurin the history of many common forms. Lest 
the audience should think too hardly of spiders, he 
might mention that there really were cases in which 
the male and female lived in amicable relations for a 
considerable period. 

He discussed the capability of spiders as weather 
prophets. He mentioned that this belief was as old as 
the time of Pliny, who stated that when a river was 
about to rise, the spiders in the neighborhood built 
their webs at a greater elevation, and that it seemed 
to have been almost universally believed. He con- 
cluded, from his own observations, that there was no 
ground for the theory. 

ARABIA. 


In description of a recent journey in Yemen, Mr. 
Walter Harris said that, although by most people 
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Arabia was considered to be a desert, he had found 
that Yemen, at least, was a country of magnificent fer- 
tility. The great plateau lying at an elevation of from 
7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea level was in a state of 
excellent cultivation. Water was by no means scarce, 
in fact, in many places there were rivers of no incon- 
siderable size. Although the journey had been made 
once or twice before, he was probably the first Euro- 
pean who had reached Sanaa from Aden. 
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Artificial Ivory. 

Natural ivory under analysis shows albumen, gela- 
tine, alumina, magnesia, calcium carbonate, and tri- 
basic phosphate of lime. By this process quicklime is 
first treated with sufficient water to convert it into the 
hydrate, but before it has become completely “ slaked ” 
an aqueous solution of phosphoric acid is poured upon 
it, and while stirring the mixture the calcium carbon- 
ate, magnesia, and alumina are incorporated in small 
quantities at a time; and lastly, the gelatine and albu- 
men, dissolved in water, are added, The point to aim 
atis to obtain a compost sufficiently plastic and as 
intimately mixed as "possible. It is then set aside to 
allow the phosphoric acid to complete its action upon 
the chalk. The following day the mixture, while still 
plastic, is pressed into the desired form in moulds, and 
dried in a current of air at a temperature of about 150° 
C. To complete the preparation of the artificial pro- 
duct by this process, it is kept for three or four weeks, 
during which time it becomes perfectly hard. The fol- 
lowing are the proportions for the mixture, which can 
be colored by the addition of suitable substances: 
Quicklime, 100 parts ; water, 300 parts ; phosphoric acid 
solution (1°05 specific gravity), 75 parts ; calcium car- 
bonate, 16 parts ; magnesia, 1 to 2 parts; alumina pre- 
cipitated, 5 parts ; gelatine, 15 parts. 
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RECENTLY PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
Electrical. 


REMOVING ARMATURES.—Stephen H. 
Sharpsteen, Honesdale, Pa. To quickly and conve- 
niently remove the armatare from between the field 
magnets for inepection or repair, Carrying the armature 
and ite support independent of the usual bearings, 
with eafety to the operator, is the object of this invon- 
thon. A track extends through the dynamo between 
the magnets and above the armature, being supported 
at opposite sider of the dynamo, and traveling hangers 
on the track have vertically adjnstahble hooks to hook 
wuder the ends of the armature shaft, whereby the 
armatore may be lifted and carried away. 


Fine AtAgM TeLeerapnu.—Andrew J. 
Coffee, Portland, Ore. This improvement relates more 
expecially to fire alarms in which saxillary boxes are 
wed in connection with main district signal boxes, 
and provides means whereby the exact suxiliary that 
hae been tarned in may be located, the bores not inter- 
fering to cause confasion, The invention comprises a 
controller having operative electrical connections with 
a signa) box, auxiliary boxes in series electrically cor- 
nected with the coctroller, manually o, erated means 
for setting the controller mechanism, with automatic 
locks therefor. The mechanism is easily operated, and 
a retars signal ie provided at the auxiliary box, so that 
any one bringing in an alarm may know that every- 
thing is in good working order. 


£ Teoiiey Carriage vor Conpurts. — 
Stephen L. Platt, Kigin, I. This le a wheeled carriage 
adapted to be engaged by the car banger, a contact 
wheel being journaled in epring-pressed bearings in 
the carriage. The slotted conduit or duct supports the 
conductiug wire and rails srranged within it, on which 
travels the carriage having a whee! in contact with the 
wire, and the whole construction is simple and durable, 
and not likely te get out of order. 





Mechanical. 


Saw Toora.—Joha W. Todd, Port- 
land, Ore. This ie an improved removable tooth for 
circular saws, having a shank and point seated in the 
oaw blade, and ite outer edges formed partly op a 
segment of a different circle than the seat in the caw 
binde, the end of the shank adjacent to the point hav- 
ing & spring part preesing on the point to hold the 
latter on its seat. The tooth may be conveniently in- 
serted or removed from the blade, as desired, for 
sharpening or other purposes. 


Too. — Charlies EK. Harris, Saxton’s 
River, Vt. An stiechment ror hammers and hatchets 
is provided by thie invention, consisting of a piece 
having ® threaded shank, 8 pointed prong, and a knife, 
the shank Siting ip s ecrew-threaded socket in the end 
of the handle, where it projects through the bammer or 
haichet, in combination with which the tool is designed 
to be weed in shingling, clapbearding, and similar 
work. 


Ksire BLADE MAcutsx.—Thomas R. 
Moore, Walden, N. Y. This machine bas parallel os- 
cilating rolls geared together between their ends and 
provided with opposed dies, in combination with a 
epring-sctuated lever, a gear wheel on the lever-acta- 
ated roll, and « locking and tripping mechanism for 
locking and unlocking the gear and roll. The machine 
ie strong and durable, and designed to rapidly work 
strips of metal to the right shape for finishing, all the 
pleces of meta) being shaped alike. 


Girone Vatvn.— Frank M. Moore, 
Spreckeleville, Hawali. This invention provides a 
novel improvement in the securing mute and in the 
valve itaelf, to facilitate the grinding and reseating of 
the valve, The constracticn is such thet the packing 
giand and pecking will not be uodaly affecied either by 





the ordinary operation of the stem or in regrinding, 
and the valve may, by removing the nut, be restored to 
perfect condition at a trifling cost. 

RoLLeR Minti ScraPER—John 
Harvey, Brooklyn, N. ¥. This patent covers an im- 
provement apon a former patented invention of the 
same inventor, by which the vertical adjustment of the 
scraper strip under the roller is facilitated, and the 
operator may bring the exact degree of pressure upon 
the roller needed to cause the strip to remove com- 
pacted crushed grain from its surface, and whereby 
also the scraper strips may be used until they are 
almost entirely worn away, besides affording improved 
means for securing the strips in place below the rollers, 


ConvVEYER.—Pinkney C._ Wilson, Pat- 
terson, La. This invention relates to cane mill con- 
veyers, for carrying the crushed cane from one mill to 
another, or for the conveyance of bagasse, the conveyer 
adjusting itself antomatically, according to the quan- 
tity of material to be conveyed. The improvement con- 
sists of a sprocket chain carrying knives and passing 
over sprocket wheels, of which one is mounted in fixed 
journals and the other in journals carried by pivoted 
arms. 





Agricultural, 
Cuurny.—Geo, 8. Agee, Willow Springs, 


Mo. This charn is made with an angular rocking 
frame, pivoted at its angle to a support, there being a 
foot treadle at the lower end of the vertical member of 
the rocking frame and a dasher shaft clamp on the 
oater end of the horizontal member, whereby a swing- 
ing treadie is formed to operate or actuate the dasher 
by the foot. The invention also includes a specially 
constructed dasher and other novel constructions and 
combinatione of parts. 


CreLzeRY Dia@Er.—Maurice M. Ran- 
ney, Comstock, Mich. This is a simple and inexpensive 
machine, the shovel of which may be given any de- 
sired dranght and lowered to any depth for cutting the 
roota, while the sides or moaldboards may be adjusted 
upon the b ttom to take any thickness of dirt required 
from the sides of the celery being dug. The imple- 
ment may be used for hilling purposes as well as for 
digging. 


Miscellaneous, 


Type Writrer.—Analdo M. English, 
New York City. This is a simple, very inexpensive, 
and conveniently operated mechavism, taking up but 
little more space upon a desk than an inkstand, and 
with which any one not an expert can readily make a 
type written letter or other copy. The letters and 
characters are on the top of a small revoluble disk, 
and a small knob opposite each is moved to a de- 
pression centrally in foont of the operator to make the 
impression, the carriage then being moved along the 
space of the letter by a finger piece. The letter or 
character may be seen as soon as printed, and the regis- 
ter is perfect, the carriage being moved back the length 
of « live, when another lever is pressed upon. The 
paper is shifted by hand for line spacing by a simple 
paper-holding clip, which enables one to write upon 
roled paper, when desired, with great facility. 


Wasnine Macuine.—Silas P. Lowell, 
Eagene, Oregon. The suds box of this machine is 
circular, and in ite bottom is mounted a revolable disk, 
on which are apright perforated tubes and a central 
perforated cylinder, through which water may be 
passed to the clothing to be washed. The cleansing is 
effected, as the disk is revolved, by a middle or central 
rabbing against the tubes, and also by a farther rab- 
bing between the tubes and upright side ribs on ithe 
inner side of the sads box. 

PorTABLE Pastry Rack.—Charies F. 
Jemer, Staunton, Va, This device consists of a suit- 


able supporting frame, to which is pivoted a series of 
laterally movable receptacies, adapted to be swung 
within the frame, the receptacles having vertically 
movable covers, The improvement may be used asa 
display rack, although especially designed to facilitate 
the carriage of large quantities of pastry, the rack be- 
ing very durable and permitting of the ready arrange- 
ment of the articles within it, while the articles may be 
securely locked against displacement, and sufficiently 
covered to protect them during transit. 


Puzztx Dick Box.—Hippolyte Gou- 
jon, Paris, France. This box is of barrel shape, and 
has a tapering, open end, with a shoulder in,which fits 
a removable head with a removable plug and bung. 
The construction is each that it is a puzzle to find out 
how.to open thejbox, the accessories tending to confuse 
one not understanding its intricacies. 


MrTALLIC CEILING.—William W. and 
Robert H. Old, Leadville, Col. Panels formed with 
flanges are, by this invention, adapted to engage 
grooves formed in furring strips secured to the snp- 
porting beams or joists, the covering strips for the 
farring stripe being formed with flanges interlocking 
with the flanges of the panels. By this means the 
panels are held in place so as to allow of expansion 
without bending or bulging, giving a neat and finished 
appearance to a wall or ceiling, and no screws, nails, or 
similar devices are needed to fasten the panels and cov- 
ering strips in place. 

TIMEPIECE CALENDAR.—Paul J. John- 
son and Joseph H. Hamill, Globe, Arizona Ter. An 
attachment for watches and clocks is shown by this 
patent, which may be easily pat on timepieces already 
im use, to indicate the day of the month. It consists of 
a metallic disk with a pointer extending inward from 
its edge, and with a central boss and graduated disk 
marked for the days of the month, this disk also hav- 
ing a notched periphery. A finger with curved spring 
arms is mounted on the boss of the hour hand and en- 
gages the notched periphery, so that on two revolutions 
of the hour hand « day's advatce is marked on the 
graduated disk. The disk requires setting once a 
month 


Watcu Case.—Victor Nivois, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. In a watch case shel! filled with baser metal 
attached thereto by solder, and having on its inner face 
4 recess, is a lift spring adjustably secured to the back- 
ing or filling, the larger part of the lift spring occupy- 
ing a recess in the filling, while a catch or releasing 
spring forms a dust band, constituting essentially a 
circle within the center, and of sach width that it con- 
ceals the filling, its recess, and the lift spring. 


REVOLVING PaPER FruE.—Ralph E. 
Ferguson, Akron, O. This is a device for use in stores, 
ete., for filing checks, bills, sales slips, and memoranda, 
securely holding them and permitting of their conve- 
nient examination. It consists of a revolving frame 
carrying rings or disks one above the other, spring- 
pressed impaling pins being hinged on the rings or 
disks, and adapted to engage with their free ends re- 
cesses in the next following ring. 


AXLE BEARING.—Thomas J. McGee, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. This is a bearing adapted for all 
sorts of vehicle wheels and axles, and which may be in- 
expensively made. The tapering axle box has a closed 
outer end provided with » threaded aperture and an 


annular recess in the inner end of the box to receive 


the axle collar, and to the outer end of the box a plate 
is secured overlapping the outer end of the hub and 
preventing the displacement of the box. When the 
parts are ip place no dirt can get within the box and no 
oll can ooge out to injure the hab or collect upon any 
part of the vehicle. 


ANIMAL SHEARS.—Charies and Harry 
Borgon, Malin Bridge, England. This invention re- 





lates to instruments for shearing or clipping sheep and 





other animals, and covers an improvement on a formerly 
patented invention of the same inventor, devising a 
better mode of mounting the forked crosshead upon 
the vibrating or oscillating lever, by which the top cut- 
ters are driver, and of applying a spring to press the 
cutters on the comb plate with the necessary pressure. 
An improved construction is also provided of the 
pivotal axis upon which the vibrating lever oscillates, 
whereby the working loose of the axis is avoided, 


UnicycLg.—Abraham and Fernando 
Yost, New York City. The main wheel of this ma- 
chine has an inner toothed band, within which is 
mounted a stationary band, having overlapping side 
flanges, and supporting a suitable framework, in which 
is journaled a gear wheel extending through a slot to 
engage the teeth of the toothed wheel, while a seat- 
carrying frame sapported on anti-friction rollers is held 
to contact with the toothed band, handle bars being 
supported in front of the seat. The wheel is adapted 
to be driven by a rider sitting within it, the driving 
mechanism being very simple and efficient. 

CioTHEs Ling Support. — Robert 
McNab, Paterson, N.J. This invention relates espe- 
cially toan adjustable safety arm for pulley clothes 
lines, such as are usually arranged with one end sup- 
ported adjacent to a window of a building and with 
the other end upon an outside pulley. The arm is at- 
tached to the window frame, and supports the line- 
carrying pulley, which may be conveniently broug!t 
into any desired position and there fastened, while, 
when not in use, the arm may be dropped and held in 
a vertical] position outside of the window. 


MESSENGER’Ss PICKET.—James C. 
Hays, Rusk, Tex. This invention provides an im- 
proved form of bullet-proof cage or miniature fort in 
which an expreseman or messenger may lock himself 
im case of danger, and fire upon an assailant with 
safety. It is practically a large box of sheet steel, 
mounted on rollers, and having a side door and port- 
holes with closing shutters, with means for attaching it 
to the flat top portion of the tender. 


Wiypow Szat.—Wm. Engler, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥Y. This device is designed also to be used as 
a blackboard, music rack, or writing desk, and consists 
of a board having cleats at ite opposite ends, a piece 
hinged to one edge, and a hinged bar folding into the 
rabbet of the edge of the hinged board, there being a 
sliding adjustable bar-for leveling up the board when 
used as a window seat or writing desk, and a brace 
to hold it in inclined position when used as a black- 
board or music rack. 


To Start Race Horses.—James J. 
Sullivan, New York City. This invention provides 4 
screen device so arranged as to insure a fair and 
prompt start for the horses, ranging the horses against 
the screen. The screen consists of side pieces, between 
which is secured a setwork, a wire connecting the 
upper ends of the pieces, to the lower ends of which 


signed to entirely avoid injuring or frightening the 
horses, and may be quickly and conveniently carried 
out of their path when a start is to be made. 

MECHANICAL FLiy Trap.—Emil Rath- 

New York City. A hollow waterwheel is, accord- 

to this invention, held to turn on a base board, 

has face buckets with inwardly extending arms, & 

of sweetened water above the wheel deliver- 

ing apon the buckets by slow dripping, so that the flies 

light upon the slowly turning wheel to drink the sweet- 
ened water, and are carried down to a tank beveath. 


Toy Mortar.—Grant B. Nichols, Wa- 
pakoneta, O. A stick or toy gun barrel has a toy mor- 
tar secured on its end, and provided with a ball seat, 
im the rear of which is an explosion chamber, to which 
leads a firecracker opening. The device is cheap and 
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comple, and with it a child can safely shoot a toy ball 
. explosion of @ firecracker, the ball being readily 
od as desired, 


came Apparatus. — Anton Scholz, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. This is an apparatus to be employed 
»junction with an ordinary spinning top, and 
«ts of & plate having @ handle, and with a cen- 
pertare forming @ seat for the spinning top, as it 
be caught up from the ground or floor while spin- 
the top being marked with numerals around its 

while a pointer on the handle indicates the 
ver at which the top comes to rest. The pointer 
if desired, be on the top, and the numerals on 
»late aronnd the apertare, the numbers in either 
marking points made in a game. 


)esI@N FOR A Spoon.—Joseph A. 
hes, Corpus Christi, Texas. This is a souvenir 
1» representative of the State of Texas, Its lead- 
ine feature is a head and bust of Davy Crockett on the 
od of the handle, while at the middle of the shank is 
« lone star, and on the bow! a representation of the old 
building known as the ** Alamo,” 


DESIGN FOR A BARBER’s S1an.—Fer- 
_nd Svoboda and Charles Hofmann, Chicago, Ill. 
Av the top of this eign is the figure of a man’s head and 
face. with towel gathered about the neck, below which 
\« a ebield having stars on ite upper portion, there being 
al-o stripes or panels on the face of the sign, 
DESIGN FOR ORNAMENTING FABRICS. 
ilenry Sturm, Arlington, N. J. This design is more 
particularly applicable for night shirts, and comprises 
aconventional figure of Colambia grasping a sword 
with one hand and with the other a gonfalon. 


DESIGN FOR A LE@@rn.—Samuel Bor- 
chardt, New York City. This leggin body has an ex- 
tension top, ornamentation separating the extension 
top from the body portion, while the body and top 
of the leggin are made of contrasting colors to heighten 
the effect of the design, and cause the top to show to 
advantage throagh open panels, 


DestI@N FOR A CARPET.—Pierre C. 
Chambellan, West Hoboken, N. J. The body of this 
design is formed of a large group of flower and leaf 
forms, partly sarroanded by curving branches, while 
the border is composed of groups of flower and leaf 
forms and spiral branching arms and ornamental inner 
and outer margins, 


DESIGN FOR A SHEPHERD’s CROOK.— 
Albert L, Babcock, Billings, Montana. This crook has 
asomewhat pear-shaped loop, from which the outer 
end of the crook sweeps gradually outward to some 
distance from the handle, 

Norse.—Copies of any of the above patents will be 
furnished by Munn & Co., for 25 cents each. Please 
send name of the patentee, title of invention, and date 
of this paper. 
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(4580) J. W. L. asks: Suppose I have 
two dynamos, 110 volts each, one 200 and the other 
400 amperes, connected in shunt on the main line, and 
have aload of 400 amperes, and the load being equal 
on both machines; now, there is a demand on the line 
for 600 amperes; now, does the load continue to be 
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chine take the load? A. The following is furnished | 
by Mr. Edison : Two dynamos, one having double the | 
capacity of the other, would not share the load equally, | 
unless the e. m, f. of the smaller were made a little in | 
excess of that in the armature of the ,Jarger machine, 
This being done, however, and the load equally 
divided, a still farther increase will be shared unequa!- | 
ly, the larger machine taking the greater share of the | 
increase. In practice, of course, the e. m. f. of each 
machine is so controlled that its proper load is taken. 
(4581) E. G. P. writes: I would like to 
know in what way salt effects the freezing of ice cream. 
A. By causing the ice to melt,on account of its own 
slight affinity for water. The ice in melting rapidly 


the temperature below that of ice, which simply melts 
by heat acquired from surrounding objects by conduc- 
tion or convection of air. 
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Amoke consumer, 7. Gunning 

Suap book, J. L. Cox “230 

Sphere, armiliary, J. 8. Slater . 278 
néic. See Spinning machinery spindle 

Sptndle, J. Longin: "s 42.258 

Spiuning machine, L. D. Croes ef a/ 482,008 

Spinning machinery spindle, BE. F. Krafft 2,01 

Spirome ter, coin-con trolled, O. D. Orvis 1S | 

Spring, G. L. Potter isi 

Squaring, metailic boxes, frames, eto, machine | 
for, J. Baum . 

Stamp, rotary hand, Pickup & Towry 481,90 
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Staple driving implement, E. A. Porter 

Steam boiler and boiler furnace, 8. Runser 

Steam engine, W. EF. Good 

Steam engine, J. D. Jackson 

Steam engine, compound, R. Berg 

Steamer, ¥. F. Page 
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for, H. W. Foree 
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Stocking, H.C. MeClare 
Stone cutting and freesing machine, J howls 
Stopper. See inkstand stopper 
Storage battery a ~nnedy & Dias 492,044, 682,044 
Stove, gas, J. B iwhener ° | 
Strew stacker, J. BR. Cooper . 482,080 | 
Street sweeping machine, 38. H Kathbern 482, 196, 
Stump extractor, P. Hansen Loe 
Sugar mill feed chute, J. Fisher 482,085 
Sugar washing apparatua, K.P. Jobnson enn 
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Teiltase for electrolytic re@neries, F 
thermometer case, J. D. Ward 482.060 
hill coapling, J. FE. Miller 481,961 | 
Tie plate and brace, W. H. Phillips 42,515 | 
Time recorder, watchman’s electric, K. R. Hey- } 

sor eit bay Inside Page, each insertion - - 75 cents a line 
Time recorder, workman's, W. L. Bundy | > ak 
Tire, pneumatic, C. M. Lungren a2 12 | Beck Page, each insertion $1.00 a line 
Tobaceo coring barn, J. BR. Jewel 481,04 | The above are ch per agate line — about t 
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Turning, machine for taper, W. W. Tucker 2,210 NEW YORK 0. 
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12,000 Receipts. 680 Pages. Price $5. 


This splendid work contains a careful compila- 
tion of the most useful Receipts and Keplies given 
in the Notes and Queries of correspondents as pub- 
lished in the Scientifie American during the 

fifty years ; together with many valuable and 
important yydditions 
ver Twelve Thousand selected receipts 
are here collected ; nearly every branch of the use- 
ful arts being represented, It is by far the most 
comprehensive volume of the kind ever placed be- 
fore Nhe public. 

The work may be regarded as the product of the 
studies and practical experience of the ablest chem- 
ists and workers in all parts of the world; the in- 
formation given being of the highest value, ar- 
ranged — condensed in concise form convenient 
for ready 

"Almost ‘every inquiry that can be thought of, 
relating to formu le used in the various manufac- 
turing industries, will here be found answered. 

Instructions for working many different pro- 

cesses in the arts are given. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
to give more than an outline of a few 
os —— a work. 

nder the head of Paper we have nearly 250 re- 
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faded inks, ete. 

Under the head of Allovs over 700 receipts are 
given, covering a vast amount of valuable infor- 


mation. 
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include almost po pea | known adhesive preparaticn, 
and the of use. 

How to make Rubber Stamps forms the subject 
of a most valuable practical article, in which the 

lete process is *ribed in such clear and ex- 
ae terme that any intelligent person may readily 


uers there are 120 —_ : Electro-Me- 
receipts; Bronzing, 12 receipts ; Pho- 
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MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES 


in the rapidly growing towns of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, possessing CHEAP IKON, CHEAP LU MBER, CHEAP 
ja EL, and RAILROAD FACLLITIES, address J. H. DINn- 

g, 33 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., President 
~y General Manager of numerous Land Companies 
| situated along the lines of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


NICKEL 





PLATING 


OUTFITS. 


ALUMINUM: ITS USES AND AP- 
plications. A valuable and interesting article by G. L. 
Addenbrooke. Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SUPPLEMENT, No. rice 10 cents. T at 





‘o be 





Catalogue No. 12, just issued 
—_ over ¢ pe al illustrations 


CHUCKS. = 


The Cushman Chuck ¢ Con a haastiond, Conn. 





PROPOS ALS. 


FFICK, BOSTON, MA8S., 
—Sealed proposals for rae fe 

qubie'y is more or less, from Pee a gt hae 

Semtrey’ s Point, Boston Harber, » received 

this office until noon of Septembe 4 ts and then 

biank pplice. 

i. of 


U~. % ENGINEER oO fi 
1892.—Sea! 


Rete. 





THE PREMIER CAMERA 





IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 


PRICE $18.00. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


14 8. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WwW ATE m JAMES LEFFEL & 00. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO,U.S.A 
=scvabates WHEELS 
large PAMPHLET. 
ae CA xT Ske now 
tetas iT yout? beak, mONBY, 
eee oy 
pan 


rie SS ceacune 
Foot 7 LATHE 


CREW CUTTING 
$ ARO 
\ NARRAGANSETT Mac. 


PROVIDENCE.RA. 























BERLIIT BLUSE 


VITRIFIED BRIGK. 


An indestructible product, impervious to water and 
acids, for room linings and flooring. BMspecially useful 
in chemical works for lining Digesters. 


NEW YORK BRIGK AND PAVING C0., 


_ SYRACUSE, N. Y. _ 





ARTESIAN 


Wells, Oil and A) eile, drilled 





ed 
E AKTESIAN & OIL —<t SUPPLY CO., 
80 BEAVéR STREET, New YORK. 





THE COMPASS.—BY CAPT. D. WIL- 
son-Barker, Lieut. R.N.R. A valuable paper on tbls 
instrument from a historical, theoretical and cal 
standpoint Contaiees in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ae P- 
PLEMENT, No. 859. Price 10 cents, To be had at this 
office and from - newsdealers. 


Pneumatic Tire Bicycles. 


Every One Guarantecd. 
Send for Catalogu 


KIRKWO0D,_ ey Rk a'Co, 








FERTILIZER MACHINERY, 
Crushers, Mills, Mixers, Digesters, Dryers, etc 
Com: Fertilizer W orks erected and started. 

-H. DEMPWOLF & CU., York, Pa. 


Ms _ ECOnOMY IS WEALTH.” r 


ys -t— to sell the New Me- 














“Wiall riter, H 
A =e, 2g ae ie ben $2 il 
onet Send for i! 


Setalogus « ante terms 74 County iooe 
Address N. TYPEWRITER CO. 
611 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 
Mention Scientific American, 





LIFE SAVING DEVICES.—A COL- 


lection of » ions of devices for wo ry 
between the 6 and stranded vessels, offered as 


by various corres: 
nase in SCrENTIPIC AMERICAN 


S54 Price 10 cents each, or 70 cents for the 
series. “Tobe had at this office and from ail newsdealers 


CLARHK’s 


WOOL WASHERS, 
ARP DYEING AND ae Tl 
0vV K 
PATENT RUBBER Cpt! RED SQUEEZ 


POWER WRI te ere ERY AND 


DRYING — aon bate FANS, 
WHOL AND COTTON a Etc. 











CEO. P. CLARK 





this office and from all 








GHT MACHINERY 


INVENTIOS 


1S DE 


Box L. Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Taal | 
VEI 





YPEN 








DEFIANCE MACHINE WORKS. 
DEFIANCE. OHIO.U.S.A 
BUILDERS OF 
HUB; SPOKE, 
WHEEL; BENDING, 
WAGON, CARRIAGE 
Red ae OOP BZ 
é “HAVE YOU READ 
Experiment il 


science ? 


This new book, by Geo M. Hopkins, is just what 


yu need to give you a good general knowledge of 


‘ 

Physical Science. No Une having the spirit of the 
times can afford to be without the kind of scien 
tific information contained in this book. It is not 


only instructive, but entertaining. 





cuts ; pubtentially and 
Price by mail, $4.00 


gar Sena fer “a strated < -trcular 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
361 BROADWAY, REW YORK. 


simile 


Over 700 pages ; 680 fino 


beautifully bound. 








lanes 
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WMdvertisements. 


loside Page, cach incortion - - 75.ceatsa line 
— Puee, cack insertion - - - « ———. . Ine 


above are charges per agate 
per tine. This no notice Pehowe the niga rt the 


wor 

ee set in agate type. Engravi may head adver. 
Usements Ag ty ah line, by measure- | 
ment, as press. Advertisements must be | 


ehe 
vecstved. at Pubttont? On Gece as early as Thursday 
morning tc appeer tn the following week's issue. 


Victors 


\ st 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


SOuTOR. WasHHMGTON SEnxnvra. C4 FRANCISCO. 


Pt ame eg eae, 


new YORK. 


THE AMERIGAN BELL PELEPHOND G0 


95 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Letters Patent 
March 


This Company owns the 
granied to Alexander Graham Bell, 


7th, 1876, No. 174,465, and January 380th, 
1877, No. 186,787 
The transmission of Speech by all known 


forms of Electric Speaking Telephones in- 
fringes the right secured to this Company 
by the above patenis, and renders each 
individual user of telephones not furnish- 
ed by it or its licensees responsible for such 
unlawful ase, and ali the consequences 
thezeof, and lable to suit therefor. 


eve on al ange var 


) Kinds of vat SCALES 





The “funny “men,” so- 
called, what will they do with 


the new gnick-winding 
Waterbury watch? It spoils 
one of their best jokes. It 


winds in about five seconds, 
Like any good stem-winder. 

Coin-silver and gold filled 
cases with jeweled move- 


Scientific American, 


















DENSMORE. 


aout Eon 


“ The world’s greatest Typewriter. 
Highest Standard, Simplicity, Strength, yeaa | ability, High Speed Seon ase, 
Easy Action, ‘Permanent Ali nt, S ’K 
and Most Convenient. aman 


FOR CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIALS APPLY TO 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 00., 202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


K 0 D A KS. “Improvement the order of the age.” 











THE SMITS PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


akon styles and sizes 
| Foldin i4 + a season of 
| Daylight _ 

“3.6 $6.00 to $65.00. 





Ordinary 

Latest improvements, registers for ex- 
posures ; glass plate attachments; daylight 
| leading, etc., etc. Send for catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
RocuestTer, N. Y. 


VANDUZEN *Se" PUMP 


Important JP the Mesential Features greatly perfected | Also 
te 


pewter Co, Syracee, we, NYU. S.A. 





Kasiest 
i, t Ae emer Typownter| 







































Pumps yg qind. of Y Liquid. 
Always in Order, coves Sep ag 


THs 


freezes. Every 





102 te 108 B. Second St., Cincinnati, 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 





Figures all Examples. Key 
COMPFOME TER, 2525 = ante a” 
or . Co., 62-56 Lilinois St. Chicago Only $3.00 a Year, Inclading Postage. 
ry Weekly—52 Numbers a Year. 








This widely circulated and splendidly illustrated 
paper is published weekly. Every number contains si x- 
teen pages of useful ‘nformation and a large number of 


“GARFIELD” 


a 3 ee 
tie 










The Garett nbecter Coots | nesnomr, aeltabity, 
PERFORATORS OF ALL METALS 


Sg Oil and Rice Mil 
ian ay tgs ea oh 


Teortoes 
tay ci Perfor 
‘The Harrington & King Perteratl 


P. 0. Box 





Terms of Sabscriptieon.—One copy of the ScrEN- 
Tifit AMERICAN will be sent for one year—82 numbers— 
postage prepaid, to any subscriber in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of three dellars by the 
publishers; six months, $1.50; three months, $1.00. 
Clu bs.—Special rates for several names, and to Post 





Stone. 


Sine 








SBE S STS: ROOFING aoe 
susrseb iGO th vies uthaisbetadiem aunade. — American Supplement 
FIRE-PROOF. Easily applied by anyone. Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List. This is a separate and distinct publ 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


. W. Johns’ Asbestos Ft d Water-Proof Felt. Steam ings, 
BF Jobag Asbestos ire Po ita Root Punta heat Coment. Bee Proof Paine 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
sanseY Cry, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, ATLANTA, 
SAWS ore al’ Lom Shenae i cones 

qeony fa Book of ma’ aaWes 
Wess for Seating and i‘ (Nereis 


— st 
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THE pa Ld ONG MACHINES, 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York. 











ment now make it elegant 
and beautiful. It was always 
an accurate timekeeper. 

lt 1s a low-priced watch 
still; far better than any 


cheap Swiss Swatch, 


Rot» Ladies 
ere sebe Gy nth } 7. sama 


i SATENTS! 


MESSRS. MUNN & 9 in connection 

with the publiestion of the senmeriric 
AMERICAN, continue to yi —t. im. 
Menta, apd to ant a8 Holteitors of =e 


for Inventors, j 
mag pow 


Ip this line of business they have had fort 
“United 








expericnes, aed now have eneqesied facil 

preparation of Hatent Drawings, 4pectfienttona, 

propeomnce of pay ok, a Pateute in the 

Cnaptrion, Messrs. Munn 

& Co. also attend to the pies preparation of Cav Copy 

Piabtse for Roots, Labele, Releaues, and 

on Infringements of Patents. All business in- 

trusted to them Is done wit. special care and prompt- 
bem, On Very tertaa. 


ve Temmataty 

let sent free of « ¢, OU application, con- 
tadning fo information et ttt and how to 
oure t fens, Ay = oorning Labels, Copyrig 


Lrmetgns, Reissues, Infri 
patetente, Ratecedl Hints on the sale 


ie, Fas. of orm, « Szpenete of Dorcten te 
| ~y the cost amd of securing 
im ay thee paiatpal éountries of world. 


MUNK & OO foijcteors of Pa pe e 
3s Teadway, no 


Cates 





= Edison General Electric Gompany| OIL 


—_——o—_——_ 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BurLpprRs’ Eprrion is issued monthly. $2.50 a year. 


























WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 


ITHACA, NY. large and splendid Magazine of Architecture, richly 
Mounted and on Sills, for | sdorned with esgant plates in colors, and with other fine 
engravings; illustrating the most interesting examples 

deep or shallow wells, of modern arehttentural constrection and allied subjects 
A special feature is the presentation tn number 

with steam or horse of a variety of the latest and best plans for private resi- 
dences, city and country, including those of very mod- 


power. 








Send for perspective and in color are given, together with full 
Catalogue. | Pians, Specifications, Sheets of Details, Estimates, ete. 
ADDRESS The elegance and cheapness of this magnificent work 
Broth have won for it the Largest Circulatien of any 
Architectural publication in the world. Sold by all news- 

ITHACA, N.Y. dealers, $2.50a ‘aaar 








THE KDlsom svsTame oF ; WEL SUPPLE 


~-, Incandescent Lighting, Street Railways and Transmission of Power 


——ARE THE— 


SAFEST—-MOST RELIABLE-—BEST. 
OUR ELECTRIC LAMP SIGNS ARE A GREAT COMMERCIAL INNOVATION. 








BRANCH Patiding weer Th Gone -No. pad fu . Tenet Pe Pe 


‘Abe 










